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A PAGE OF ITALIAN HISTORY. 


THERE is, in the history of our time, no page so mysterious as 
that which treats of the relations between the Italian Government 
and the Vatican since that theatrical fall of Rome in 1870, which 
put an end for ever to the temporal power of the Papacy. Yet, 
without gaining some idea of the extent, delicacy, and duration of 
the negotiations that ensued, it is difficult to arrive at a correct 
estimate of the forces at work in the parliamentary life, and even 
in the shaping of the foreign policy of Italy during these last forty 
years. -At every turn in recent Italian history the searcher finds 
himself confronted with some inexplicable volte face, some decision 
of policy, so strange, so out of harmony with what circumstances 
and public opinion led up to, that one is constrained to look deep 
for an explanation. It is often, if not generally found in these 
cases, that the threads of enquiry lead to that maze, the relations 
betwe~n the Quirinal and the Vatican. When, therefore, any 
event occurs which lifts a corner of the curtain, and allows light 
on even a small portion of this intricate question, no excuse is 
needed to draw the attention of the public to the occurrence. 
Especially is this the case when the facts discovered throw some 
light on the negotiations immediately preceding the crisis of 1870. 

Signor Guglielmo Cambray-Digny was Minister of Finance 
in the Cabinet of Signor Menabrea, when part, at least, of these 
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negotiations were being conducted, in the autumn of 1869. His 
papers have just been presented to the National Library in 
Florence by his daughter ; they contain a letter which shows that 
at that moment, when the two Powers were drifting rapidly to- 
wards the critical rupture of 1870, a last attempt was made to 
bridge over the gulf. _ It was already known that in the month of 
October the Italian Prime Minister had given Signor Guiseppe 
Bertinatti certain important instructions, that Signor Bertinatti had 
been received in long audience by Pope Pio Nono. But the 
nature of the step was not known, though it was surmised to be 
one more attempt to apply great pressure, perhaps amounting to 
a sort of ultimatum, to the Vatican. The letter now published! 
establishes beyond a doubt the real character of this démarche. 
There is no address on the letter, but there is little doubt that it 
was addressed to Signor Cambray-Digny himself, who is known to 
have had a slight acquaintance with the writer. The latter was a 
Jesuit, the former Curator of the Secret Archives of the Vatican, 
Father Augustin Theiner. He was, by origin, a German Swiss, 
and both through his office and through the personal esteem in 
which he was then held in the highest quarters was one of the 
best informed persons at the Vatican, and even exercised a cer- 
tain amount of indirect influence on its policy. He had at an 
early date arrived at a much truer estimate of the dangers to the 
Church which the militant policy of the Vatican entailed, and his 
efforts were directed consistently, and on occasion successfully, to 
combat the influence of the ultramontanes. 


The letter itself is as follows :— 


ROME, 14¢h of October, 1869. 
Your EXCELLENCY,— 


I cannot tell you the pleasure you have caused me in 
giving me an opportunity of meeting Signor Bertinatti, the 
envoy of His Majesty the King; his high ideals and sense 
of justice have inspired me with the fullest confidence in him. 
I have, in consequence, opened my heart fully to him on the 
subject of the exceedingly difficult position in which the 
Italian State finds itself in regard to possible developments in 
its relations to the Holy See; I am convinced that he is the 
one man who could successfully bring about a reconciliation 
in these relations, which have been overlooked and misread 
by others who pursued, perhaps, the same ends. 

He was closeted a long time with His Eminence Cardinal 
Antonelli, and also with His Holiness, and both were not 


1. By Professor Bacani in the Nazione of 31st July, 1910. 
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only satisfied, but actually surprised by his openness, his 
straightforwardness, and the noble dispositions which he 
evidenced in his talk about the future, most desirable recon- 
ciliation, or, at the least, rapprochement, between Italy and 
the Holy See. 


Cardinal Antonelli, in particular, gave expression in my 
presence again yesterday to very high praise of him. 


The hour is at hand (2/7 momento 2 supremo), and it seems 
to me we ought to put it to instant use! Never have I found 
as well the Pope as His Eminence Antonelli so favourable 
to a rapprochement as at the present moment; and this 
happy turn in the situation—I can say and repeat this on my 
conscience—is the result of the straight, frank negotiation 
which the Commendattore conducted with them yesterday. 


We pray God that he may bless this holy beginning with 
a still more successful, brilliant, and consoling ending. Mean- 
while, I pray you accept the heartfelt greetings of........ 


The feeling of hopefulness and trust in a peaceful issue, and of 
thankfulness to the Italian Government for the step which it had 
taken, which seem to have been the chief feelings of the moderate 
party at the Vatican, are clearly expressed in this letter. Indeed, 
it is possible that the hopeful tone so apparent in it was produced 
rather by the wishes and aspirations of the writer and his friends, 
and the sudden conciliatory attitude of the Italian Government, 
than by any very deep-rooted change in the intended policy of 
Pius IX. and his chief adviser. If there was any substantial 
change in the Pope’s attitude, as a result of Commendattore 
Bertinatti’s interview with him, the effects were not of long dura- 
tion, and the extremists at the Vatican were not slow in recovering 
the lost ground, and impressing upon Pio Nono the necessity for 
that stiff-necked policy which agreed so admirably with his own 
inclinations. The momento supremo was allowed to pass by, and 
the only answer the Vatican made to the King’s last endeavour in 
the direction of peace was to issue almost immediately afterwards 
the famous Declaration of Papal Infallibility that was meant in 
Rome to close the discussion. 

That the incident in October had not been without its danger 
of success is shown by the bitter hostility with which the extreme 
party at the Vatican pursued Father Augustin Theiner, to whose 
influence, in all probability, Signor Bertinatti’s favourable recep- 
tion had largely been due. He became the object of constant and 
hardly veiled attacks in public and in private, and in August, 1870, 
was forced to resign his Curatorship of the Secret Archives. The 
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ground for this final attack, which drove him from office, was that 
he had communicated some secret documents concerning the 
Council of Trient to those Bishops who opposed the Declaration 
of Infallibility. ' 

Thus was finally closed a most interesting chapter in the 
history of the relations between the Crown and the Papacy. 


H. J. DARNTON-FRASER. 
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| CONSERVATISM : FROM THE POINT 
OF VIEW OF A LIBERAL. 


IT may be interesting and not altogether uninstructive, for Liberals 
as well as for Tories, to speculate a little as to the future position 
of the Conservative Party. The members of that party may say, 
“Let Liberals mind their own affairs: we are quite capable of 
managing ours without the assistance of our opponents.” That 
would be a very excusable exclamation on their part, but surely, 
on careful consideration, it must be conceded that Liberals, in 
common with the whole nation, have a most vital interest in the 
question. The Conservative Party has frequently, often for long 
periods, been responsible for the Government of the country and 
for the safety of the empire, and is looking forward to the time 
when it shall again exercise the same powers. Even the crushing 
E defeat the Party has just suffered at the polls, the third within four 
years, will not, and ought not, to destroy their hope of obtaining the 
confidence of the people at some future time. When the last ob- 
stacle to democratic government has been removed; when the 
peers’ absolute veto has been swept away and plural voting 
abolished ; when the methods of conducting elections have been so 
. . altered that wealth and the landed interest will no longer be per- 
mitted to overawe, bribe, or intimidate great numbers of the people ; 
when the franchise shall have been extended to every adult man 
and woman; even then there will still be the need fdr a Conserva- 
tive Party. Thus the present position and the future policy of the 
Party are a national concern. 


What course, then, is the Party to pursue under the new con- 
ditions? What is to be its attitude towards that fuller and more 
complete democracy which is now on the eve of its accomplish- 
ment? The raison d’étre of Conservatism is not to deny or ignore 
the existence of grievances that are obvious to every thinking man, 
nor to resist their removal ; still less is its proper function to seek 
the re-imposition of disabilities and burdens that have already been 
removed. If the Conservative Party is still to be run on such re- 
actionary lines, it may, perhaps, by what is called “the swing of 
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the pendulum,” by the common desire of the average voter to 
“give the other side a chance,” achieve a temporary triumph at the 
polls; but its short-lived success will only be the herald of its 
death, and it will be followed to an inglorious grave by the execra- 
tions of an outraged people. Possibly, out of its ashes might then 
be evolved a saner Conservatism, more in keeping with the spirit 
of democracy, but it would be long before it would gain the con- 
fidence of the people. Surely such a painful process of evolution 
is not necessary. Shall we look in vain for a man of light and 
leading who will teach the Party to accept the inevitable, to recog- 
nise that the days of class-privilege and lordly domination are 
coming to an end, and that there is nobler and better work for it 
to accomplish than a futile attempt to revive them? 

In dealing with evils under which the great mass of the people 
suffer injustice, it is right and proper that we should be called 
upon to distinguish between the system and the individuals who 
have benefited by it to the detriment of the many. When we 
have at last become a real democracy this would be legitimate work 
for the new Conservatism, and it is work which will always receive 
a large measure of sympathy from the people. Bad though the 
system be, it will often be found that it has the sanction of ages, 
that successive Governments have left it in untroubled security, 
that generations of those who have partaken of its exclusive bene- 
fits have been taught to believe that the advantages they have 
enjoyed under it are an inalienable right. It is to be recognised 
that among the favoured few are some very estimable people who, 
according to their lights, have used their privileges with considera- 
tion and kindliness for the unfortunate. The new Conservatism 
will demand that, in divesting them of privileges, we should pro- 
ceed with caution and deliberation, and in such a manner as not 
to entail upon them unecessary hardship. It has always been 
characteristic of us that, so long as we are making steady progress, 
we are content to move slowly. This will give great power and 
influence to the new Conservatism. It will resist all hasty and 
precipitate action, even in the removal of admitted grievances, ani’? 
will raise its voice in favour of moderation. 

It is always the case that, after a period of strenuousness and 
great political activity, the people need and crave for a rest. At 
such a time the new Conservatism will be in power, and will use 
its term of office to consolidate the ground that has been gained. 

It may be objected that all this is merely a policy of negation, 
and that a great political party could hardly exist without a con- 
structive policy. The new Conservatism need not lack such a 
policy. Modern civilization is as variable as it is complex. New 
forces and new movements of old forces are constantly coming 
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into play, and offer a wide field for useful legislation. When it 
shall have learned that such vital matters as the physical and moral 
well-being of the people must not be sacrificed to selfish interests, 
the rehabilitated Conservative Party will be able to give closer 
attention to them, and to promulgate beneficent measures of social 
reform. Education (no longer the battleground of religious sects) 
might receive its particular care, and here there is unlimited scope 
for constructive statesmanship. It will not even be debarred from 
dealing with great political questions. In the quietest of times 
there are ever such questions ripening for settlement. Wise 
Conservative statesmen will mark the trend of public opinion and, 
ere it reach the stage at which none but radical measures will allay 
the popular excitement, they will legislate on moderate lines. Such 
timely legislation will as surely tend to arrest the process of revo- 
lutionary change as obstinate resistance to all reform must infallibly 
hasten it. This is no doubtful proposition; it is an established 
fact, securely based on the experience of the past. 

I venture to think that the new Conservatism, as I have 
hurriedly endeavoured to sketch it, is the only Conservatism that 
will soon be possible in this country. It remains to enquire 
whether the present Conservative Party, judged by its recent ac- 
tion, and with its avowed policy (so far as it can be said to have 
any policy) is capable of adapting itself to the new conditions. If 
not, then I think it is doomed to extinction, and we must look for 
the advent of a new party that will frankly accept democratic 
ideals, and will be content to work for such ends as may be 
acceptable to an extended and soon-to-be re-enfranchised demo- 
cracy—re-enfranchised because no longer subject to the domina- 
tion of an irresponsible House of Lords, and extended to the ut- 
most limits of adult suffrage. 

We need not go very far back for the material on which to 
form our estimate of the present Conservative party. It were 
better not to do so, for political memories are short, and the last 
eleven years are sufficient for the purpose. Six years of the 
eleven they were in office, and five years in opposition. The one 
term was marked by reactionary legislation, the other by obstruc- 
tion of almost every reform. On the plea that they were the fittest 
persons to bring the war in South Africa to a satisfactory con- 
clusion, to clear up the muddle they had themselves created there, 
they were returned to power in 1900 by the votes of thousands of 
Nonconformists and temperance reformers. How did they requite 
the support thus received, and for what purpose did they use the 
power thus granted to them? They employed it in converting an 
annual drink-licence into a permanent monopoly for the brewers, 
and in placing denominational schools on the rates. It was thus 
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they abandoned every claim to political honesty, and what, in the 
view of many people, is more unpardonable, entered upon a series 
of acts of political stupidity, unparalleled in the annals of recent 
times. As though this were not enough, they rooted out from 
the refuse-heap of the past the long-time discarded policy of Pro- 
tection, with all its hopelessly exploded fallacies, and amidst a 
great flourish of trumpets, declared it to be their constructive policy 
for the future. The stupidity of this grossly retrogressive step 
was only equalled by the absurdity of the name they applied to it. 
They attempted to give some dignity to it by calling it a “ Reform,” 
as though they could hide the abominations of Protection under 
the thin veneer of “ Tariff Reform.” 


At the General Election of 1906 they received such a sweep- 
ing condemnation as has been meted out to no other Government 
of modern times; but even this could not divert them from the 
mad career upon which they had entered. By means of their 
ready instrument the House of Lords, they wrecked almost every 
scheme of progressive legislation that had been demanded by the 
country, until, like a criminal rushing into the arms of the police, 
they perpetrated that crowning act of insensate folly, the rejection 
of a Budget. With the arm of retributive justice ready to strike 
down the great barrier on which they have depended to stem the 
tide of progress, the Conservative Party have still obviously failed 
to learn the signs of the times. They still clutch at Tariff “Re- 
form,” with all the desperate tenacity that a drowning man 
clutches at a straw. Although their most capable men declined to 
adopt the policy ; although others advocate it with a half-hearted- 
ness that shows they are obeying the behest of the party organisa- 
tion against their own convictions; although every argument ad- 
vanced in its favour has been torn to shreds; although the farmers 
of Canada, for whose interests they professed so much solicitude, 
condemn their scheme, demand Free Trade for themselves, and 
have now secured a mutually advantageous fiscal arrangement with 
the United States, which Tariff “Reform” would have denied 
them ; although the people in other countries, groaning under the 
intolerable burdens of Protection, are demanding the reduction or 
abolition of protective duties ; in spite of all these significant facts 
and manifestations of growing fiscal sanity all the world over, they 
go on dangling this policy of corruption and oppression before the 
eyes of the people, and protesting it is the grand panacea for all 
the evils from which we suffer. It is not only, as they loudly pro- 
claim, their first constructive policy, it is, in fact, the only policy 
they have to offer us. Their political bagmen have absolutely 
nothing to lay before us but this worthless stock of bankrupt 
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economical quackery. And what of their modus operandi? 
Through the Tariff Reform League they are employing the money, 
liberally subscribed by would-be monopolists, to debauch the mind 
of the people, and their only hope of success is in overpowering 
intelligence and common sense, by the combined forces of greed 
and ignorance. 

Could political turpitude go further, and can the new Conser- 
vatism, as I have depicted it, be built on such a rotten foundation ? 
We can only “ wait and see.” 

W. H. WISEMAN. 














THE REFORM OF LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT. 


ENGLISH people have a knack of concealing from themselves facts 
which they dislike. Nine men out of ten, if they were asked to 
explain how the government of their locality was carried on, if they 
could tell you anything at all—which is doubtful—would tell you 
that it was got through somehow by their neighbours, Smith and 
Jones. Mr. Councillor Smith or Mr. Guardian Jones would prob- 
ably take the same view. If it were suggested to them that their 
officials, whom they privately consider overpaid, did all the work, 
and supplied most of the ideas, they would deny it with some heat. 
Their most cherished illusion is that they are members of a digni- 
fied body of unpaid amateurs, who sustain the whole burden of 
administering government and justice. If you doubted it, they 
would refer you to chapter and verse in the Statute book. There 
it is quite clear that the elected representatives of the people have 
been entrusted with all the attributes of authority. Every act must 
be done in their name, and not a penny of the ratepayers’ money 
can be spent without their explicit sanction. 

But what are the facts? When Jones or Smith attend, say, a 
meeting of the Public Health Committee, how is the business actu- 
ally transacted? Every member has received beforehand an agenda 
paper containing a summary of what the committee has to do. Much 
of this is in the nature of a formal report of the routine work 
accomplished by the staff of sanitary inspectors, or a summary 
statement of the action taken in relation to notifiable disease. On 
all this Jones and Smith can do no more than ask a few questions. 
On a further item they are asked to give authority for prosecuting 
offenders who have infringed the Public Health Acts. Here again, 
unless members of the Committee wish to prevent their 
Medical Officer from enforcing the law, there is little room for 
discussion. Their presence has still, however, served a useful pur- 
pose. If any member of their staff has been slack or over zealous 
in the performance of his duties, he can always be subjected to 
criticism. The representatives of the public in the long run 
always set the pace. It is an important function, quite distinct, 
however, from the executive work of administration. | Whether 
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this is well or ill done must, in the last resort, depend on the zeal 
or skill of the salaried officials. 

Its routine business disposed of, the Committee may have 
before it some important question of principle. Here, again, it is 
necessary to distinguish carefully between the part played by the 
responsible official, in this case the Medical Officer of Health, and 
the elected Councillors. Except on rare occasions, itis the Medi- 
cal Officer of Health himself who has caused the matter to appear 
on the agenda. He has not merely taken the initiative, but he 
has probably circulated a report setting out the pros and cons of 
the whole question. In addition, he has had opportunities of talk- 
ing the Chairman into a proper frame of mind. When the Com- 
mittee have tired themselves out with unfamiliar technicalities, the 
only clear ideas which remain are those in which the Chairman 
has been coached, and the scheme goes through without more 
ado. An official seldom brings up a proposal if he knows before- 
hand that it is unlikely to gain approval. 

Of course, the power of an individual official to influence policy 
depends mainly on himself, but it is always considerable. He can 
at any rate effectually negative proposals which he disapproves. 
His Committee depend on him for technical information and ad- 
vice. If he is convinced that a certain course is inadvisable, he 
will inevitably put the matter in an unfavourable light. ‘ 

What is true of Public Health, is true, pari passu, of other 
departments of local government. The functions of the elected 
representative are universally more limited than they are generally 
supposed to be. He does not govern, but he keeps government in . 
touch with public opinion—and he appoints the governors. In 
this matter he is supreme, and it is the most vital of all. It is 
also the one thing which an average representative body is least 
fitted to do well. How is a miscellaneous group of men, narrow 
in experience and imperfect in education, to distinguish between 
one candidate and another? They find themselves confronted 
with a crowd of applicants, say, for the post of Borough Engineer. 
Each of them can furnish a more or less imposing list of technical 
qualifications, of the value or relevancy of which they have no means 
of judging. When the kind of skill required is less highly differen- 
tiated, as in the case of a committee clerk, for instance, their 
difficulties are even greater. They do their best, but when it is so 
hard to distinguish, is it wonderful if they often appoint candidates 
merely because they know them—or those who recommend them? 
Their enemies call it jobbery, but it is much more often sheer 
ignorance and innocence. 

Every thoughtful critic will tell you that this question of selec- . 
tion is by far the gravest problem which has to be solved in the 
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conduct of local government. There has been an unprecedented 
increase in the number and complexity of the services for which 
local authorities are responsible. They control a staff which now 
approaches 200,000. -To assist them in discharging this supremely 
important duty, Parliament, with certain exceptions, has laid down 
no guiding principles whatever. Local Authorities may appoint 
as Town Clerk or Engineer, or Secretary of Education, anyone 
whom they like. Whether the round peg is, or is not, to be fitted 
into the square hole, depends to-day on the caprice of a chance 
majority of a committee of amateurs. It is not a system at all, 
but chaos, expensive to the ratepayers, and disastrous to the 
State. 

The situation is one which cries aloud for remedy. To the 
Poor Law Commission, at any rate, it was abundantly clear, as 
regards those branches of local administration which fell within 
their terms of reference, that reform must include the creation of 
a new and more highly-trained type of official. That, indeed, is 
the underlying unity of the Minority and Majority Reports. One 
side proposed a dignified and highly paid Registrar of Public As- 
sistance; the other insists again and again that the status and 
qualifications of officials must be definitely laid down by central 
authority. The contention of this article is, that the time has now 
come for an extension of their principle to the whole range of 
local services. 

In support of such a departure, the most valuable evidence is 
that which comes from local government officers themselves. _It 
is none the less convincing because it is to some extent uncon- 
scious. The technical papers which devote themselves to the 
affairs of local authorities, have for the last six months, been dis- 
cussing an elaborate scheme of examination or certificate for all 
officials who do not hold definite professional qualifications. At 
first, the proposal took the form of a projected Municipal Institute, 
to which admission was to be hedged about by examination. Now, 
apparently, the scheme which holds the field, is one devised by the 
Association of Local Government Officers. The Association it- 
self is to appoint an Examining Board, and grant diplomas for each 
department. Where, however, the ground is already covered, or 
partially covered, by professional institutes, as in the case of the 
Engineering, Accountants, and Libraries’ Staffs, arrangements are 
to be made to prevent overlapping. 

What the officers themselves feel is, that, as matters stand, 
ability and training are not given their proper weight in earning a 
man promotion, either under his own or another authority. Chance 
and influence count for quite as much. Responsible officials feel 
that this re-acts badly on the work of their subordinates. More 
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than this, it affects for the worse the status and dignity of the 
whole body of officials in the public eye. No doubt this feeling, 
at bottom, is partly social. But is a good, and not a bad thing, 
that any body of men should feel that the daily business of their 
lives is important and responsible. If only on this ground the 
efforts of the Association should be welcome to all who have 
thought about the question. 

. From the public point of view there are other advantages. If 
it is successful, any candidate for the more responsible subordinate 
positions, who does not hold the Association’s qualification, will 
find himself left in the cold. Public opinion would be just as 
little tolerant of the unqualified official, as it is now becoming of 
the uncertified elementary teacher. Before such a stage could be 
reached, however, many years must elapse. Nor does the scheme, 
excellent though it may be in some ways, carry with it any guaran- 
tee of success. There are certain elements of weakness which 
make an ultimate breakdown almost inevitable. 

In the first place, the Association of Local Government Offi- 
cers is not an educational body. It is rather unlikely that men, 
however able, immersed as they necessarily must be, in the detail 
of administration, will take a balanced and hberal view of the 
education which members of this important national service ought 
to have. Something more than mere technique is required. Yet, 
to the practical man, technical knowledge must always seem the 
one thing necessary. The published scheme of the Association is 
only a draft, and will, doubtless, be subject to revision, but it may 
not be amiss to select one point by way of illustration. Officials 
of local education departments are to be offered an examination 
in three stages. Candidates for stage one, which is a.general pre- 
liminary test common to all departments, must be not less than 
15 years of age. The subjects are those usually taken in the 
lower forms of a secondary school. Here, apparently, the general 
education of aspiring officials is to stop. In the next, or inter- 
mediate stage, they are to take such things as book-keeping, 
précis writing, and the rules, regulations, and forms of the Board 
of Education. The final examination is to test the candidate’s 
knowledge of the procedure and conduct of committee meetings, 
the preparation of prospectuses and courses of study, and of school 
organisation and management. Nothing could look more im- 
posing. But what sort of influence is a man going to have, who, 
say, from 16 or 17, has been nurtured solely on a diet of Board 
of Education rules and regulations? One shudders to think of 
the courses of study, and the type of organisation, which will 


" -result from such a training. If we want to strangle education with 


red tape and ignorance, here is an infallible way of doing it. 
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Englishmen have always had a healthy dislike of mere pro- 
fessionalism in government. Rather than that, they will tolerate 
any amount of ignorant incompetence. But here, with the best 
intentions in the world, the Association of Local Government Offi- 
cers is forcing us into this very thing. Just because the public 
have refrained from defining what they want in those whom they 
pay to govern them, the governors have taken the duty on them- 
selves. If the Association is loyally supported by its 23,000 mem- 
bers, the time might conceivably arrive—it is unlikely—when every 
candidate who does not hold its qualifications, or recognised 
equivalent, will be shut out from employment in local ser- 
vices. That would be immeasurably better than the present state 
of things. But it would be dangerous and undemocratic. It is 
not the representative organisation of the officials, but the general 
body of the State, which ought to exercise the function of defin- 
ing the qualifications of its employees. 

Because of this, and because the officials themselves, and the 
needs of modern administration require it, is it too much to propose 
that the State should now come forward and undertake the neces- 
sary duty? Precedents are not lacking. The principle has already 
been enforced in regard to elementary school teachers. It has 
long been the statutory duty of every urban and county health 
authority to appoint as medical officer a qualified medical man, 
holding a diploma in public health. Sanitary inspectors, again, 
must, in urban districts, hold a recognised qualification, such as 
the certificate of their own institute, or that of the Royal Sanitary 
Institute. Everyone is agreed that in these cases, the principle 
of requiring special qualifications has had a marked influence for 
good. The candidates are more suitable, the ratepayers are better 
served, and the officials enjoy a more dignified status. So much 
so, indeed, that it is only a matter of time, as regards health mat- 
ters, before the same conditions are made to apply to rural dis- 
tricts. At present rural health authorities enjoy a free hand. In 
these areas it is notorious that the administration of public health 
leaves much to be desired. 

There would, then, be nothing revolutionary in extending a 
principle which has been proved to work well in respect of more 
than one important department of local administration. It is less 
obvious, perhaps, how exactly this could be done without undue 
interference with local autonomy. One method, which will occur 
to everyone, is a large extension of the power to veto appoint- 
ments, similar to that already exercised by the Local Government 
Board in relation to many Poor Law officers. This plan may be 
laid aside at once. Experience has shown that a purely negative 
power of this sort is always ineffective. It is difficult to exercise, 
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except where there is open scandal, and this is happily rare, and 
in practice it leaves local authorities without the guidance which 
they need. A far better precedent is to be found in Macaulay’s 
device of an examining commission. Why should there not be 
for Local Government services a body analagous to the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission? Examination may not be an ideal method of 
selecting candidates, but it does completely meet some of the more 
obvious difficulties. 

There is no reason, however, why the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners should be imitated exactly. The objects and the methods 
of a body of Local Government Commissioners ought, indeed, to 
be quite different. The problem to be solved is two-fold. On the 
one hand, the increasing complexity and importance of local 
affairs, has made it imperatively necessary to lay down an authori- 
tative minimum of mental and technical attainment for every grade 
of salaried post. On the other hand, if we are to have Local 
Government at all, it is important, within these limits, to allow 
local authorities as free a choice as possible. This healthy liberty 
would be fully safeguarded by the scheme which we now proceed 
to sketch. 

The proposed Commissioners should be an independent body, 
and their powers and duties should be defined by statute. These 
duties should include a direction that the Commissioners should 
have regard to the educational requirements of the Local Govern- 
ment service. The Commission, therefore, would include repre- 
sentatives of education, as well as experts in the technique of 
Local Government, represented by Local Government officers and 
officials of the Local Government Board. It would be the function 
of the Commissioners to define the qualifications required for each 
grade and department of local service, to indicate appropriate 
courses of study, especially those already provided by existing edu- 
cational institutions, and to award qualifying certificates. It is not 
proposed that these certificates should be given on a competitive 
basis. The Commissioners should be empowered to issue, at their 
discretion, the necessary certificate to any candidate who is able 
to prove that he possesses the qualifications laid down. In this 
way there would be for every class of local appointment a panel 
of qualified candidates, amongst whom local authorities would ve 
free to choose. 

At the present time there are very good reasons why such a 
scheme should be carefully considered. A fundamental recon- 
struction of Poor Law Administration cannot be long delayed. We 
are also promised, in the near future, a reconsideration of the whole 
system of local taxation and grants in aid. One result will almost 
certainly be a large increase in the revenues of local authorities 
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from imperial sources. As a condition of this increase, the State 
may very well claim the right to supervise more closely than 
hitherto the qualifications of those who are to administer these 
funds, even when full allowance is made for the fact that local offi- ' 
cials are primarily responsible to the bodies who appoint and pay 
them. If the nature of this responsibility has been rightly ana- 
lysed, the justice of such a claim could hardly be denied. T 
No doubt much will be said on the other side, and some objec- 
tions may be dealt with in advance. One, at least, has been met 
already. It cannot be argued that the scheme interferes unduly 
with local independence. The Commission will have no power 
whatever to force any authority to appoint a particular candidate. 
On the contrary, one result of the scheme may well be to give 
local authorities a wider choice, than, in fact, they often have now. 
The many opportunities which offer for able men in county and 
municipal administration would be better known. As things are 
the imperial services, often much worse paid, enjoy an undue 
monopoly. Good men are wasted as second class clerks, who 
would be usefully employed as responsible local officials. For the { 











same reason, there is little danger of the personnel of local bureau- 
cracy becoming too uniform in type. The choice will always be 
sufficiently wide to avoid a tendency of that kind. Nor, again, 
would local authorities be in any way prevented from making 
appointments which did not fall within the limits of any scheme } 
of classification adopted by the Commission. They would merely 
have to define the qualifications required—as things are committees 
of selection often have the vaguest ideas on this point—and it 
would be the duty of the Commission to see that they were sup- 
plied with a panel of suitable candidates. 

A more serious objection is that anything which will decidedly 
improve the status and dignity of officials will make them too im- 
portant. We shall be exposing ourselves, it will be said, to the 
dangers of bureaucratic tyranny. Our answer to that is that we 
can hardly make officials more important or powerful than they 
are already, whilst there is a clear advantage in seeing that they 
are fitted for their duties, Observers of municipal government in 
Germany, agree that the practice of appointing salaried experts, 
with seats in the Council, as heads of departments, has made for 
economical and efficient direction of affairs. It would be impos- 
sible in this country to adopt the same method—though it is 
strictly comparable with our Parliamentary system. On the other 
hand, the plan we suggest would attain many of the advantages 
which attach to the German system. It would tend to raise the 
whole level of administration. It is often brought forward in ex- 
tenuation of the very lamentable failures of our haphazard method 
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of local government, that localities have the government which 
they deserve. Democracy, it is urged, must pay the cost of its own 
education. After all, is that true? Bad government has little 
educational value. In particular localities it may easily put back 
the clock of progress for a whole generation. Democracy often 
knows what it wants better than how to get it. It desires to 
appoint good officials, it has not the means of distinguishing be- 
tween good and indifferent. The proposal set out in these pages 
would go a long way towards giving them that power. If it does, 
then no measure now before the country opens a wider vista of 
genuine and progressive reform. 


























THE GREATEST 
POLITICAL QUESTION OF THE DAY. 


THE greatest political question of the day is Woman Suffrage. 
This statement is more often denied by academic believers in 
Woman Suffrage than by convinced opponents. It is to these 
academic believers—not the least thoughtful or least conscientious 
members of the community—that this appeal is directed. They 
maintain that though Woman Suffrage is admittedly just, it is no 
more just, and considerably less important, than such questions as 
those of the existence and functions of the Second Chamber, of 
Fiscal Reform, or of Home Rule. 


But, how shall the greatness of a measure be tested? Surely 
by its effect on the lives of human beings. Now, in human life 
there are two main factors, economics and religion; the need to 
live physically, and the desire to live spiritually. As regards the 
economic results of Woman Suffrage, be they great or small, it 
cannot be definitely asserted that they will be greater than those 
produced by—for example—a change of fiscal policy. Hence, to 
persons who view the economic factor as the dominating influence 
in life, little can be said on behalf of the superior claims of Woman 
Suffrage ; but to those who conceive that the essence of life lies in 
the things of the spirit, Woman Suffrage is the greatest of reforms. 
All others—reform of the House of Lords—the fiscal policy— 
Home Rule—are only the application of already accepted laws of 
ethics; but Woman Suffrage touches the root whence those laws 
spring. 


The original ground of ethics is the belief, common to and 
possibly innate in many human beings, that there is such a thing 
as righteousness, and that it is of supreme significance. But the 
law of ethics—the belief as to what constitutes righteousness— 
varies at different times and in different places, with the variation 
of human experience ; and of all experiences, the most influential, 
the most profound, and the most universal, are those springing 
from the relations between men and women; and from their out- 
come, the relations between parent and child ; in other words, from 
family life. 
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But if this is the case, it is surely of supreme importance that 
these relations should be based on a true principle, in harmony 
with the fundamental facts of life. Much as these relations of 
men and women must vary in every individual case, yet they will 
still be profoundly modified by the view generally prevalent of their 
character. To the human race, it is a matter of vital import 
whether the relations of men and women are looked on as the 
association of equal and independent human beings; or, as the 
association of the human being—man, with his appendage—woman. 


The woman’s claim, then, is a claim to the recognition of her 
humanity. Is this justified? Is the dominant factor in the rela- 
tions of men. and women humanity or sex? Surely humanity ; 
attraction or repulsion may be due to sex; but only the common 
bond of humanity renders such attraction or repulsion possible. 


Yet this obvious and fundamental fact of woman’s humanity 
is too often overlooked—mainly because it is primary and univer- 
sal. The secondary attribute of sex attracts notice just by reason 
of its exceptional character ; it is strange to a man or woman that 
beings in many respects like themselves should have this one great 
variation. Hence attention is concentrated on the subject; sex 
usurps the place of humanity, and the existence of the common 
humanity of men and women is practically denied by such legal 
arrangements as those which deny the franchise to women. 


That this denial of the franchise is a denial of full humanity 
appears if we consider the results. The acknowledgment of full 
humanity implies the right to satisfy human instincts; of these the 
most important—the most distinctively human— is the ethical or 
religious instinct; but if this is to be satisfied, each human being 
must be regarded as an end in himself; a being existing, not as 
the tool of another, nor even of that mass of others called the 
community, but created for the purpose of embodying the highest 
ideal each can form; and of attaining that end by voluntary and 
self-directed service to others. This ethical instinct forms the 
common ground on which men and women alike must take their 
stand, as comrades, diverse in sex, but equal in humanity. 


Or again, even if the existence of the ethical instinct be 
denied, while still the existence of an ethical law is admitted; in 
this case, too, the denial of the franchise remains a denial of full 
humanity. For, if the conception of ethics is based wholly on ex- 
perience, not on instinct; then, for its complete development all 
attainable experience is needed; and the power of realising, ex- 
pressing, and co-ordinating the sensations, known as ethical ex- 
periences, again becomes the distinctive characteristic of humanity 
—a characteristic common to both sexes. 
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But how is the attainment of equal humanity through the 
satisfaction of the ethical instinct, or through the accumulation of 
ethical experience, possible to women, if the doors of service, and 
thereby of experience, are barred in any direction? The right of 
the human being to attain perfection implies the right to serve in 
any way physically possible; and if men arrogate to themselves 
one entire field of service—the field of political life-—they thereby 
claim a superior degree of humanity. Their work is more all- 
embracing—their place in the universe is higher; equality 
of association between men and women ceases; and man, as the 
superior partner, claims his freedom from the rules, tests and laws 
imposed on women; a double standard of ethics ensues; with its 
natural result of confusion of thought and consequent injustice of 
act. Men and women, placed in a false position, use that position 
to excuse their errors. Cruelty and immorality in men, falsehood 
and cowardice in women, begin to be reckoned as “natural,” and 
so venial. It is hard to frame any just general rule of ethics—any 
law to harmonise the variations of human life—even when all 
human experience is admitted as data; but divide the world in two 
halves between men and women,—as if women alone inhabited the 
old world and men the new; place men in a position of superiority, 
and therefore decline to subject them to the laws governing 
women ; frame a separate code of ethics for each sex, and in fram- 
ing it, reject the experience of women because of their inferiority ; 
then apply this one-sided code to the common life which men and 
women share; and the result will be confusion worse confounded. 

Hence it is that women demand the vote; not because by law 
false ideals and unjust practices can be directly banished; but 
because the perpetual and complete exclusion of women from any 
sphere of service tends to place them lower in the scale of humanity 
and so perpetuates these false ideals and practices; whereas free 
leave to serve is the first step towards knowledge and towards 
growth. 

The admission of women to the franchise is the formal recog- 
nition of their complete humanity; which formal recognition re- 
acting on beliefs and ideals, will tend to make the association of 
men and women one of equal comradeship; and this equality in 
its turn will help to replace the present double, and therefore false 
ethical standard by that one complete law, which alone renders 
clear thinking and just dealing possible. For this cause women 
demand the vote; for this cause they claim it as the greatest of 
reforms. More than any other measure, they conceive it will 
“ make it easy to do right and difficult to do wrong.” They believe 
that the granting of the franchise to women is the next step on 
the road of humanity to God. 

A. B. WALLIS CHAPMAN, D.Sc. 
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INSURANCE AGAINST UNEMPLOY- 
MENT, 


WHILST holding diverse opinions on many purely political ques- 
tions, most people are agreed that insurance, as a means of lighten- 
ing the burden of unemployment, has strong claims to considera- 
tion. Trade crises are generally admitted to be a permanent 
feature of modern society. Exactly why they come so regularly 
is a question on which experts agree to differ. But it requires no 
special powers of observation to become aware of the consequences 
of these periodic economic upheavals. Their abolition is on no 
practical political programme ; and it is agreeable to know that the 
troubles of the unemployed are being attended to by a class of men 
who are not popularity-hunting politicians. The mouth-pieces of 
the Civil Service tell us that an industrial insurance scheme is 
practically prepared; for which information most of us are truly 
thankful. 

The advent of Labour men into the political arena has provided 
a host of knotty problems. They provide the stimulus which keeps 
the problem free from a baneful party influence; but it would be 
difficult to prove that Labour M.P.’s have supplied the brains neces- 
sary to the solution. Even if trade crises could be prevented, a 
considerable amount of unemployment would still be due to the 
cycle of the seasons. This fact alone should prove the necessity 
for some scheme whereby losses due to climatic conditions could 
be made less disastrous. 

The new Government will, at the earliest opportunity, lay 
before the House their proposals for dealing with this particular 
section of the unemployed problem; and the public-spirited men 
on whom good government ultimately depends, will do well to give- 
the problems these proposals will present, their serious attention. 

The man in the street is not afraid to trust himself on a 
bridge, even if he is not able to understand the abstruse mathe- 
matical formule which made its builders confident of its stability ; 
similarly, party politicians are no less confident in accepting the- 
dictums of modern Political Economy, when Economists agree.. 
When the scope of economic science was thought to be bounded by: 

- man’s money-grubbing activities, it deservedly earned the adjective- 
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“dismal.” Economists are now agreed that more importance must 
be attached to the end or purpose in human action. They have 
realized that moral motives often conflict with economic interest. 
Consequently, their science is rapidly becoming interesting, and 
when they have anything to say on perplexing social problems, 
serious people attend. 

The economist treats insurance under the heading “ specula- 
tion,” which he sub-divides into “legitimate” and “ illegitimate.” 
Insurance is a speculation in risks, and the contract be- 
tween insurer and insured is in the nature of a wager. 
The motives and effects of the contract decide its legi- 
timacy. A man who wins, betting on horses, secures an 
addition to his income, which means increased luxury; 
the man whose insured house is burned down receives a payment 
that prevents the distress to himself and family which would have 
attended the burnir.g, had the house not been insured. Legitimate 
insurance, as is the latter example, puts money where it 
is needed—where it has the highest utility to both the 
individual and society. In legitimate insurance the possi- 
bility of receiving the money, instead of being, as it is in gamb- 
ling, a means of demoralizing excitement, is a source of security, 
serenity, and industrial efficiency. Anxiety depresses the spirit 
and weakens the intellect and will of men, thus damaging the 
faculties most important in the best processes of production. To 
assure security of income by insurance is a profitable investment, 
for by it productive energy is enhanced. The law of averages 
makes insurance possible, and profitable insurance practical. The 
economy attendant on large scale operations is very much in evi- 
dence where insurance is concerned, because of the increasing cer- 
tainty of calculating risks over large areas, and the safety mere 
size gives to this financial operation. What must be justified in a 
State scheme of compulsory insurance is the taxation necessary to 
collect the premiums and form the fund. 

Corporate responsibility for the loss occasioned to workers 
by unemployment can be proved by a glance at where the 
responsibility rests for accidents in workshops. Early in 
the nineteenth century the worker had the onus of prov- 
ing an employer’s liability when claiming damages for injuries 
caused while working. Gradually, society, through the law, has 
shifted this responsibility on to the employer ; because it is admitted 
that the workmen’s safety depends on things beyond his personal 
control, such as bad material, faulty machinery, or carelessness in 
other people. 

_ The question of how a public insurance fund shall be raised 
depends on the conception the people concerned have of the State. 
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Those who believe in extending the public conscience in the 
direction of making it realize its connection with State activity, will 
favour the retail collection of premiums—direct taxation—with its 
effect of directly connecting the individual to the State. Those 
who hold that State action, where charity is concerned, should not 
be ostentatious, will favour the simpler method of providing the 
funds out of the general revenue—indirect taxation. 

That stability, security, and regularity are real assets in any 
business, is obvious to all people with responsibilities ; and econo- 
mists are agreed that to impart these qualities to any phase of 
industrial activity by means of insurance, is both advisable and 
profitable. Lovers of freedom—anarchy, it would be termed, if 
the gutter press had not perverted the meaning of that word— 
and those who revel in our glorious tradition of “blundering 
through,” can be excused for expressing a fear that “the good old 
times are gone.” They refer to the days of Raleigh, Drake, and 
William Paterson, who ruined himself and a host of friends in a 
futile attempt to colonize the Isthmus of Panama. A large navy 
is another subject on which politicians appear to have sunk their 
differences, and the conscious pursuit of safety often implies old 
age. The aggressive commercial policy pursued with so much 
success when our foreign trade was in its infancy seems foreign to 
us. To be left alone now that we are wealthy, fat, and comfort- 
able, seems to be the nation’s desire. Youngsters and imperialists 
fed on our history have a just cause of complaint against the staid 
old times in which we live. But exactly when the desire for safety 
connotes old age and cowardice is a problem in psychology on 
which it is not safe to dogmatize. A stimulating and joyfully-en- 
countered risk to one man may be an impassable barrier to another. 
It is largely a matter of temperament. Climatic vicissitudes, which 
mean famine to savages, do not even check the increasing trade 
returns of industrial communities. 

That character and insurance against risk re-act directly on 
each other, will assume the dimensions of platitude within the next 
few months. Why it has not done so before now is capable of a 
cynical interpretation. The proposals to impart to wages the secu- 
rity which the army and navy imparts to capital, will arouse much 
indignation where vested interests are exploited; but the problem 
of how industrial insurance will affect the character of the nation is 
one that does not lend itself to petty and personal discussion. It 
can only be solved by close and disinterested observation. The 
question is: “How far are insecurity and uncertainty of income 
beneficial ?” 

In the literary world, the same problem is an old one. They 
call it “the patronage of genius.” The younger Pitt was deaf to 
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appeals for support from people interested in poverty-stricken 
literary genii. Lord Rosebery, in his biography of that eminent 
statesman, excuses him because, as he told us at Ayr recently, 
“Poverty produces masterpieces, and wealth smothers them.” 
Chatterton, the boy poet, and stock example in this controversy, 
was slain by the same poverty in Holborn.  Lilerateurs have 
opinions on this subject almost as varied as their experiences ; 
consequently their problem, though old, is still waneren, and theiz 
judgments discredited. 

Familiarity with unemployment, and the dining members 
of Trade Unions, give convincing proof that security of income 
and independence of spirit and character, increase and decrease in 
exact ratio with each other. Working men are never so contemp- 
tible and miserable as when they are out of work ; and it is socially 
expedient that they should be preserved, as much as possible, from 
the degrading influence of unemployment. 

That they know its dangers, and are not in the habit of court- 
ing them, a glance at a few figures published by the Board of Trade 
will prove. Ten million people are directly connected with Trade 
Unions in Great Britain, that is, assuming an average of four per- 
sons dependent on each Trade Unionist—a fair assumption. The . 
actual number of Trade Unionists at the end of 1909 was 2,347,461. 
The recent improvement in trade has brought this figure to two- 
and-a-half millions. In 1909 they possessed, as accumulated funds, 
the sum of £3 11s. 0}d. each, This is a considerable reduction on 
1906, when they possessed funds equal to £4 Os. 23d. each. Over 
50 per cent. of these funds are invested in such a way that they 
are not realizable assets. During the ten years 1900-9, £5,540,000 
has been paid away in unemployed benefits by the hundred largest 
Trade Unions. These unions, upon which are based the Board of 
Trade returns, only account for 65 per cent. of the Trade 
Unionists in the country. The proportion of total expenditure 
which unemployment takes, has steadily increased from 18°1 per 
cent. in 1900, to 35° per cent. in 1909. In 1893, in these large 
unions, unemployment cost £457,846; in 1903, the cost was 
£512,757, whilst in 1909 it had risen to £943,659. 

These figures are eloquent reminders of the thrift and fore- 
sight which are characteristics of our working class population ; and 
it is not because they are becoming improvident that steps are 
being taken to aid them in these humane activities. It is because 
the modern rush and unbalance of industry has so increased the 
risks of those engaged in it, that attention has been called to the 
fact that- Trade Unions are at present voluntarily performing a 
national duty. 
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One great difficulty, met in the preparation of the industrial 
insurance scheme, is absent from the invalidity insurance scheme, 
which is also being prepared. The imvalidity scheme will be 
launched first, because of this difference, the difference 
being that Fritndly Societies are in the position of mono- 
polists where existing machinery for operating the national 
scheme is concerned; but the Trade Unions have as com- 
petitors in this essential sphere of activity the State 
Labour Exchanges. Emphasised as this difficulty is, by Trade 
Union representation in Parliament, it has caused considerable 
anxiety and delay in the preparation of the scheme. One feature 
Trade Unions and Friendly Societies have in common is, that 
they are, with very few exceptions, financially unsound. This is 
chiefly owing to the fact that they have not expanded in size at 
the same rate as modern industrial and social conditions have in- 
creased the risks of sickness, accident, and unemployment. 

In Norway, Denmark, and Belgium, it has been recognised that 
the problem of insurance against unemployment is one which only 
_ the State can deal with effectively. The method of in- 
surance loosely known as the “Ghent” system, is in 
operation in these countries. The principle in this system 
is that of subsidizing, by means of grants of State moneys, 
the funds of the existing Trade Unions, the State exacting as 
a condition of the subvention, a limited degree of control. The 
section of their accounts which deal with unemployed benefit must 
be kept separate, and any person, being a non-unionist, who wishes 
to share in the Government bounty, must be allowed to join the 
union for unemployed benefit only. In Belgium, the system has 
been worked by local authorities acting independently, but steps 
are now being taken to introduce co-ordination and umformity, with 
central regulation. In Norway, this legislation dates from 1906, 
and the spirit dominating it is suggested by the insertion of a 
clause giving the Trade Unions power to deduct administration 
expenses from any benefits non-unionists may receive. 

The Danish scheme is almost identical with that of Norway. 
The first grants to the Unions were made in 1907. In i909 the 
cost to the State of these subsidies was £22,225. Local authori- 
ties, if they think fit, may supplement these national grants out of 
the municipal exchequer. In 1908, Copenhagen used these powers, 
and made a further subvention to local Trade Unions of £2,778. 
In the first year that this method of State relief was in vogue, 77 
Trade Unions, with a membership of 72,000, were concerned. At 
the end of the next year, 41 unions, with a membership of 77,000, 
were participating. This increase in membership is a logical and 
inevitable result of the “Ghent” system. In addition, their prestige 
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in the industrial world is greatly enhanced, precautions being taken 

to prevent the taint of pauperism, which usually accompanies State 

charity. They become miniature State Departments ; and in Bel- 
gium, particularly, it has been noticed that the increase in responsi- 
bility has coincided with a decrease in political activity. 

In both Norway and Denmark the State repays to the union 
one-third of what has been spent in out-of-work pay, and a rule is 
imposed that the total amount of benefit received shall not exceed 
two-thirds of the recogriised standard rate of pay for the work in 
which the unemployed man was last engaged. No premium, in 
addition to his Trade Union fee, is required of the worker. 

Since 1905, the French Government has voted £4,400 each year 
for the purpose of subsidising “organisations dealing with insur- 
ance against unemployment.” It was hoped, by including this wide 
definition of the class of organisation eligible to partake of the 
State subvention, to encourage the creation of independent unem- 
ployment insurance agencies. These were conceived of as being 
similar to our friendly societies; trade distinctions would not be 
recognised ; but even with State assistance, it has been found im- 
possible to organise workers of various trades and grades into 
one organisation for insurance purposes only. Trade Unions are 
not, and never have been, merely benefit societies. Their members 
are held together by an ideal for which they are willing to pay. 
Political, economic, and insurance motives combined to produce a 
solidarity of interest among Trade Unionists, which justifies them 
in accepting State charity, whilst preventing the formation, by 
means of State subsidies, of possible rival organisations. 

The German schemes, which have been so ostentatiously 
paraded before us, are voluntary and charity-stricken. They 
would be unworthy of our notice had Germany and Ger- 
man methods not commanded so great an amount of 
attention from political thinkers in Great Britain. Much 
misunderstanding exists about industrial organisation in Ger- 
many and its relation to British industry. There are in 
Germany over 1,000 Labour Exchanges ; in England we have 105. 
In spite of these Exchanges, two-thirds of the German workmen 
still obtain work in the orthodex degrading manner by standing at A 
the works’ gate and touching their caps to the foreman. Many of 
the exchanges-are merely glorified registry offices which exist to 
make profits by acting as intermediaries between employers and 

i employed. When not engaged in fleecing workpeople they very 
H effectively fulfil the function of “blackleg” agencies. In 1900, it 
i} was decided to put this type of exchange under State control, after 
a full-dress debate on their iniquities in the Reichstag. An amend- 
Vie ment by the Social Democrats that they be made a State monopoly el 
if was rejected. a 
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There are at least three other types of Labour Exchanges, those 
of the employers, those of the workmen, and those which are 
mutually managed. The tendency is for an increasing number of 
the employers’ exchanges to be established. These are managed 
by staffs of experts; and when the advantages attendant on good 
management are insufficient to cause business to gravitate in their 
direction, lock-outs are resorted to as persuasives. Two hundred 
thousand men in the building trade were locked out from April to 
June, in 1909, because they refused to agree that all men should 
be engaged only through the employers’ exchange. 

Two interesting points are emphasised by the. experience of 
the reliable German Exchanges. The first is that skilled workmen 
are more liable to unemployment than are the unskilled. This is 
contrary to the popular notion in Britain. But if by a “workman” 
is meant “one who wants work,” the statement is true of British 
industry. The second and more vital point is that Labour Exchanges 
are assisting to decrease the permanency of situations—making 
labour more casual—“ spreading work out thin,” is how economists 
express the fact. The returns of the Exchange connected with the 
Berlin brewing industry emphasise this point. In 1909, this Ex- 
change was instrumental in filling situations at the rate of 58 per- 
manent jobs, to 42 temporary jobs. In 1905, the proportion was 
34 permanent to 66 casual jobs; and in 1909, only 22 permanent 
situations were filled, as compared with 78 that were casual. 

Many German manufacturers have realized that the price of 
highly specialised labour is its loss of adaptability, and consequent 
increase of periods when there is no work for it. In order to keep 
their special labour at their own disposal, they have started private 
insurance schemes, towards which they find it profitable to contri- 
bute. They know the tendency of local insurance funds is to make 
labour immobile, and they encourage them because immobility 
means less efficiency and power when bargaining for wages. 

The conception of the State, which is current in Germany, is 
very different from that possessed by the average Britisher. They 
are familiar with trade protection and conscription. The fact that 
all males are possible military units gives the individual an en- 
hanced value to the State official; consequently, paternal govern- 
ment is developed to a degree Britishers would not tolerate, and 
the principle of State insurance was easier to introduce in Germany 
than it promises to be in Great Britain. 

The idea of State subventions for industrial assurance was first 
mooted by the German economist Rodbertus. Bismarck hoped, by 
including it as a part of his policy for social reform, to check the 
spread of Socialist thought among the German working class, and 
he said so; which is a strange comment on the position of those 
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people who will oppose the Government proposals on the ground 
that they are an instalment of Socialism. There is no connection 
or cohesion in the management of industrial insurance in Germany. 
For this, as for most other public activities, the towns are self-con- 
tained units. At Strasburg the “Ghent” principle has been intro- 
duced. This has resulted in the formation of a host of pettifogging 
Trade Unions, and increased immobility of labour, because of the 
worker’s reluctance to leave the district, and his investment 
against the risk of unemployment. 

. The Cologne scheme is not connected with the Trade Unioas. 
Membership is voluntary, and the management is in the hands of a 
committee composed of the mayor, a Labour Exchange official, 
twelve men representing those who are insured, and twelve honorary 
citizens, who are on the committee in virtue of having subscribed 
to the funds. The municipal subvention, in 1909, amounted to 
1,000, the income from premiums was £1,300, whilst the amount 
paid out in benefits was £3,100, leaving a deficit of £800, which it 
is the privilege of wealthy and charitably-disposed citizens to sub- 
scribe. 

The Board of Trade, reporting on the Cologne scheme, is 
doubtful whether it can be called an insurance scheme. They 
think it merely a well-managed charitable institution. All the 
German schemes are petty local attempts to deal with what is a 
national illness. 

Both the Majority and Minority Reports of the recent Poor 
Law Commission consider the advisability of industrial insurance. 

The Majority Report is the more rational. After admonish- 
ing Trade Unionists for being more concerned with rates of wages 
than they are with regularity of work ; the Majority Commissioners 
conclude that the gravity of the situation caused by unemploy- 
ment, justifies them in recommending State insurance, with Trade 
Unions as a base from which operations could be commenced. The 
schemes in operation on the Continent they consider valueless as 
patterns for the English Government; and they recommend that 
a small commission of experts and Trade Unionists be called with 
a view to framing a comprehensive scheme. 

The Minority Commissioners imagine they know sufficient 
about the problem to justify them in recommending the “Ghent ” 
system, with this proviso, that the Trade Unions will have to co- 
operate with the State Labour Exchanges. How this co-operation 
is to be effected does not trouble them. The relation of a volun- 
tary association to the State when both are engaged in the same 
operation is the great political problem germane to this scheme, 
and its satisfactory solution is being rendered more remote by the 
development of an unfortunate antagonism between Trade 
Unionists and Labour Exchanges. 
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The idea of compulsory State insurance is rejected by the 
“ Minority ” as impracticable and inadvisable, chiefly because of its 
cost. In addition they point out that it has not been tried in 
Germany (sic). Industrial Insurance is but a minor division of their 
great scheme for the re-organisation of the Poor Law, but they 
would have been well advised to have bestowed a little more close 
thinking on this subject. 

An economist who has been employed on this problem by the 
Government strongly recommends that the plan adopted by Nor- 
way and Denmark should be copied in this country. As an argu- 
ment in favour of the reconciliation of Trade Unions and Labour 
Exchanges, he urges the value of the Trade Union organisation ; 
but it is very unlikely that this advice will be accepted. German 
precedents will also be discarded, and the actual proposals promise 
to be in the nature of a comprehensive innovation. 

That it is to be comprehensive and compulsory was the gist of 
Mr. Churchill's speech on behalf of his Department, when the sub- 
ject was being discussed in May, 1909. Mr. F. &. Smith, on behalf 
of the Opposition, welcomed the announcement, whilst Mr. 
Shackleton was glad to have lived to hear such a speech from a 
Cabinet Minister. 

It is interesting to note that the only compulsory industrial 
assurance scheme yet essayed, was tried in St. Gall, a Swiss town 
with 30,000 inhabitants, between 1895 and 1897. It was on a 
small scale, but the element of compulsion in it makes its history 
valuable and extremely interesting at this juncture. All males 
earning less than 4s. per day were compelled to insure with the 
municipality against unemployment; 350 men who fulfilled the 
conditions, failed to insure themselves ; of these 150 were fined for 
the omission at the local police court. No man was entitled to any 
benefit until he had been a paying member of the fund for six 
months. The premium was graded up to a maximum of 3d. per 
week, and the maximum benefits paid were 12s. per week, but it 
was enacted that the benefits must never exceed two-thirds of the 
district rate of wages. Seven elected workmen and two Poor Law 
officials formed a management committee. 

In the two years of its existence £2,500 was spent on un- 
employed benefit. The income was from the men’s premiums, and 
municipal grants amounting to £1,125. At the end of two years’ 
working there was a deficit of £225, and in 1897 it was decided by 
means of the referendum to abandon the idea. 

It failed, not because of its compulsory nature, but because the 
workmen thought the employers ought to contribute directly to the 
funds. In addition, it was badly managed; the Poor Law officials 
imparted a pauper taint to its doles, and the idlers in the district 
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A cursory glance such as this is, at what has been done on this 
problem, makes evident the existence of tremendous difficulties, 
which will have to be overcome ere an efficient scheme of compul- 
sory insurance against unemployment is an accomplished fact. 

A compulsory national scheme is in harmony with British tra- 
dition and strong central government; but it may conflict with 
scores of interests. In spite of this it can be commended on the 
ground that all who come within its scope will share equally its 
advantages and disadvantages. It also implies a great develop- 
ment in the State control of industry. If Trade Unionists insist 
on the right of workmen to refuse work because the “ district rate ” 
of wages is not being paid, and yet insist that workmen who have 
refused shall be allowed to remain on the insurance fund, “ fair 
conditions” will be imposed on all employers by the combined 
activity of Trade Unions and the State. 

The community cannot guarantee compensation for losses of 
work due to faulty workmanship, bad timekeeping, or dissolute 
habits ; and the State must be impartial in what-appears to be the 
interminable struggles between capital and organised labour. And 
yet losses due to causes over which they have no control are im- 
pairing the physique and spirit of our working class population. 
National interests and the preservation of character are the criteria 
by which all proposals of State interference should be judged. Un- 
employment irritates the individual, and discounts the value of his 
country to the unemployed worker ; patriotism is a foul cry to him ; 
and it is expedient, in the interests of social peace, that he shall 
be assisted to recover from losses caused by forces which he vaguely 
hates, but does not understand. 

It is essential that the unemployment against which it is ex- 
pedient that society shall assist the worker to insure, shall be 
clearly defined. Having been defined, it is hoped that by means 
of Labour Exchanges and Trade Union activity, its exact extent 
will be ascertained. Hitherto we have been lamentably ill-in- 
formed on this matter, about which definite knowledge is indispens- 
able, if the undertaking is to be financially sound. In addition 
to losses due to personal defaults, those due to exceptional defi- 
ciencies—illness, mental or moral defects—must be considered out- 
side this scheme. The sick and invalidity scheme deals with this 
class of risk. 

Losses of work, due entirely to old age, ere the age of seventy 
is reached, present a problem. That industry, gud industry, should 
not bear any of the loss caused by this old age is difficult to 
establish, when it is well-known that certain trades considerably 
reduce the working life of those employed in them. “Too old” 1s 
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the control of the individual, in spite of the many modern artifices 
for removing the ravages of time. The records of an average body 
of engineers have been examined in the hope that the results would 
furnish a guide to grading the responsibilities of workers, em- 
ployers, and State, to men above 45 years of age. It was found 
that men under 45 lost on an average 12 working days per year; 
those between 45 and 55 lost 20 working days per year, and those 
between 55 and 65 lost 33 days per year. Facts of this descrip- 
tion in one of the trades where this effect is not obtrusive, estab- 
lishes the liability of employers. Many investigations of a similar 
character have been undertaken in the attempt to make the pro- 
posals generally acceptable. 

The initial proposals of the Government are that the scheme 
shall only apply to all grades of workers engaged in the building, 
engineering, and shipbuilding industries. This means that it will 
affect two and a half million workers. The man whose work is 
permanent will, by these means, be able to contribute toward the 
upkeep of the men whose casual employment enables industry to 
meet the special demands caused by accidents and trade fluctuation. 
It will also enable employers to help toward the maintenance of 
the men whose presence at the factory or dock gates is such a 
potent argument with which to meet demands for higher wages. 

The Government propose that the out-of-work pay shall be 
lower than that of the largest Trade Unions. The Amalramated 
Society of Engineers, the largest Trade Union in the country, pays 
10s. per week to its unemployed members. The premium required 
of the workers will, it is estimated, be between 5d. and 6d. each per 
week. The engineer, who is a Trade Unionist, pays about 1s. 6d. 
per week for that privilege, and he is not at all likely to extend a 
cordial greeting to any scheme which will still further reduce his 
wages. The Trade Unions may be able to reduce the present 
subscriptions, which are abnormally heavy, and so meet this diff- 
culty, but in spite of an assurance from Mr. Churchill that steps 
will be taken to safeguard Trade Unions from the unfair competi- 
tion of a national scheme, it is safe to predict an exodus from the 
expensive voluntary Trade Unions to the safer State-aided 
organisations. 

The decision that the scheme should be of a compulsory nature 
immediately zuled out of its scope many small and ill-organised 
industries, and the group of trades mentioned were selected be- 
cause the insurable element predominates over the non-insurable 
or personal element in their unemployment. Very complete statis- 
tics of the unemployment in these trades have been available for 
over fifty years. Seasonal and cyclical fluctuations are well-defined, 
and their upper and lower limits of unemployment are known. The 
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percentage of unemployed in the best seven years during the last 
half-century—years of trade boom—was 2.4. In seven bad years 
—years of trade depression—it was 10.9, showing that there is at 
least three times more unemployment in the bad than there is in 
the good years of the trade cycle. The monthly returns in the 
“Board of Trade Labour Gazette,” enable accurate estimates to be 
made of the effect of the seasons in the volume of employment in 
these trades ; the essential condition for successful insurance, small 
irregularities merging into group regularity, is present in the selected 
trades. 

By thus limiting the early operations to favourable trades it is 
thought that the experiment has a better chance; and if it is 
successful, the principle will be applied to all industrial, and, possibly, 
agricultural workers. The present boom in trade is no excuse 
for one moment’s delay in launching this scheme; 1913 will see 
another depression, and the longer the State scheme has been in 
operation the better will it be adjusted for coping with that emer- 
gency by which it will be tested. 

The State subvention will, of necessity, have to be in the 
nature of a flexible guarantee; because the contributions of the 
employers and workers will not vary a great deal, no matter what 
may be the condition of trade. It follows that the proportion of 
the cost which will devolve on each of the three different classes 
will fluctuate. 

The administrative difficulties of such a scheme as is suggested 
will be enormous, but with the general desire which exists for a 
real effort at legislation to solve this problem of unemployment, it 
can be a success, providing satisfactory relations are established 
between the machinery set up in connection with it, and the Trade 
Unions. 

It is not necessary, when considering these proposals, to intro- 
duce the “unemployable.” Movements are afoot to put him “in 
the shadow of the law,” and effective measures will be taken to 
safeguard the funds accumulated under this scheme for the benefit 
of genuine unemployed workers. 


W. BEAUCHAMP. 














1911. 


THE BRAIN, X-RAYS, AND 
CINEMATOGRAPH. 


A REMARKABLE PROMISED INVENTION. 


WE have been startled of late—this is a startling century—by 
reading that Dr. Max Baff, a Professor of Boston, U.S. University, 
has announced that a scientist of Buenos Ayres is on the point of 
completing an apparatus, a combination of the X-Rays and the 
cinematograph, by means of which a picture of the brain can be 
thrown upon a screen so that its quality can be exactly determined 
and all its actions noted. 

Now, we frequently read of inventions and discoveries of the 
highest importance being about to be given to the world; and 
then—we neither read nor hear any more about them. These 
canards used to be so commonly the products of the United States, 
that it came to be customary on reading them to dismiss them with 
the contemptuous remark, “Oh, that’s an American yarn.” Of late 
years, however, it must be admitted, we have had less occasion to 
pass this criticism, for the Americans have seemed to be leaving this 
country behind in point of inventive skill. Hence we have learnt, 
especially remembering the telephone and the phonograph, to be 
less sceptical concerning reported trans-Atlantic inventions. 

So far as the announcement of the coming production of a 
brain-reflecting apparatus is concerned, there seems to be some 
ground, not only from the standpoint of increased American credi- 
bility, but also from that of antecedent probability, for credence of 
the report. The X-Rays and the cinematograph we have with us, 
and we know what they can do, though knowledge of the former 
has, unfortunately, been burnt, and that in a most literal sense, into 
our minds by certain painful results of the experiments of some 
experts with them ; and the British public are soon to be favoured 
with the exposition of a marvellous improved development of cine- 
matography by Edison. Therefore, there appears to be no reason, 
antecedently, for being incredulous in the present case; and we 
may cherish the hope that the report has not been a mere passing 
sensation, a printed imaginary picture presented to us on a news- 
paper sheet—like the more immediately realistic photographed one 
on the cinematographic sheet—but to tickle our fancy for a while, 
and then, haply, finally disappear from our ken. 
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If the wonderful story of the apparatus for reproducing the 
brain on a screen be no fiction, the invention is, assuredly, one of 
momentous importance; and if the mental eye will but take on 
some of the penetrative power which is, as it were, acquired for the 
physical eye by means of the X-Rays, and look beneath the surface 
of things, it will perceive that in the alleged new discovery there 
are possibilities which may make it—in its results—the most trans- 
cendently important one that has yét surprised mankind. My 
reader has but to pause to think for a few moments, and he will 
see that this is no exaggeration. 

Phrenology is held by the scientific world to be more or less 
empirical in its claims to acceptance. But, assuming it to be a true 
science, and that it came to be authoritatively and finally estab- 
lished as such, and to be universally accepted and practically ap- 
plied, what inestimably far-reaching consequences would accrue to 
the human race from its application. If we could but realise half 
the evils that come from the misunderstanding of human character 
individually and racially, we could form some conception of the 
advantageous change that would flow from such a means of deter- 
mining it. And all these advantages would spring—in a much 
more direct form, and in immeasurably greater degree, than from 
even a true phrenological system—from the practical adoption of 
the alleged new invention for presenting the brain objectively to 
expert scientific view, for analysis, both moral and physical. What 
innumerable confusions and distortions of life would be done away 
with ; what complex and tremendous problems solved! 

The chief impediment in the way of the solution of those per- 
taining to education and unemployment would be removed. A 
father, before sending his child to school or choosing his vocation, 
would be able to ascertain with absolute certainty what class of 
instruction or what business would be best adapted for 
him, and what learning or what craft it would be use- 
less to attempt to impart to him. The State would 
soon see the inutility of maintaining a uniform, indis- 
criminating system, of teaching all children alike, such as ob- 
tains so much in the present day, in the absence of any distinctly 
reliable means of determining the individual capacities and predi- 
lections of the young. Thus, an immensity of toil and money now 
wasted in instructing many children in branches of knowledge, 
which they can never assimilate or apply, would be saved. Em- 
ployers would find in the new invention an incalculably great auxi- 
liary, and it would become an indispensable and inconveivably use- 
ful appendage to Labour Exchanges. . The State and the country 
at large would benefit to a now unimaginable extent from all its 
citizens being so educated that every one of them would surely, as 
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if by the gravitation of a natural automatically-working law of 
adaptation, find his true place in the field of industry and enter- 
prise. How much additional force and ability would be utilised to 
the nation through all the individual powers of those composing 
it being directed into their proper and natural channels, according 
to diversities of capacity and temperament, instead of being com- 
paratively unproductively employed, as at present, through being 
misdirected! How many a man or child now supposed to be stupid 
and useless would be proved to be the contrary, because placed in 
true conditions, in which his mind could be used to the best advan- 
tage! If candidates for Parliament or for any public office could 
be reported upon by an expert practitioner, submitting the man’s 
brain to exploration by X-Rays, and demonstrating its constitu- 
tion to an audience of his constituency or other electing body, on a 
cinematographic screen, how ready and simple a matter would 
elections become! 

It would be easy to multiply illustrations showing what trans- 
cendent advantages a proved infallible method of determining the 
characters of men, women, and children, would bring. Why, even 
the Woman Suffrage problem might be conclusively settled by it— 
by the taking, say, of a sort of examination census, so to put it, of 
the heads of all the women in the country, and deciding thus 
whether the sex, or what members of it, were mentally qualified 
to exercise the franchise. 


The wish of the poet Burns: 


“Oh! wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us,” 


would be more than brought within measurable distance of being 
realised in sober earnest ; and hypocrisy, public hypocrisy, at any 
rate, would become exceedingly difficult. And in this connection 
one is reminded of a work which was extensively read at one time, 
and was entitled “Houses with their Fronts Off,” and owed its 
piquancy to the fact that it supposed the reader to be invisibly 
invading the privacy of the domestic life, in all its manifold phases, 
among all conditions of society, some of the scenes portrayed being 
the reverse of edifying. But what would such an entertainment as 
that provided by the reading of this work be, compared to one of 
which the title might not inappropriately be, “Men with their 
Fronts Off,”—facial fronts being, of course, understood—and at 
which the brains of representative men, or, perhaps, ordinary men 
present, consenting to be subjects for examination on the spot, 
might be thrown pictorially upon a screen, and dissected by an ex- 
pounding scientist, with an indicating wand for his scalpel, for the 
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edification of a multitude? What a penance sheet of a new kind 
that exhibition sheet might become to many if true delineations 
could be admissible! And the cinematographic lantern would be a 
far more potent instrument for finding out the honest man than the 
lantern of Diogenes was. The detective and police authorities 
would discover by its agency that the methods of dealing with 
criminals and suspects might be considerably simplified ; and even 
the new mode of identification by thumb marks might give place to a 
system of deriving incriminatory clues from brain marks. 


We have read the mythical statement, for which, however, 
there is a certain remote foundation in the annals of photography, 
that if the eye of a murdered man could be photographed, the 
instant after the commission of the crime, the portrait of the mur- 
derer would be found in the picture ; but if the claims made for the 
new instrument said to have been invented be established, results 
quite as remarkable may be achieved by its means. 


Many a man now in the Lunatic Asylum would, doubtless, have 
to come out of it, and many a one now out of it to be placed there, 
in deference to the revelations of the unerring brain reflector. 
Coroners and their juries, called upon to solve what is often a subtle 
and complex problem, far beyond their capacities to deal with com- 
petently, that of whether a suicide was prompted to his deed by 
insanity or not, would be materially assisted in their investigations 
by the apparatus, though it is to be devoutly hoped that its relia- 
bility would not be made a pretext for the perpetuation of the old- 
world and barbarous verdict of felo-de-se, of the consignment of 
which to the limbo of preposterous and fossilised usages there are, 
happily, indications. 

There is another and a grave consideration which would have 
to be kept in mind in connection with the employment of the new 
apparatus, in case it should prove to be an accomplished fact. We 
have all deplored how terribly injurious have been the results of 
practice with the X Rays to the constitutions and organisations of 
some heroically daring experimenters with them. I have read that 
a means of obviating such disastrous consequences has been de- 
vised ; and it is earnestly to be desired that this is true; or else 
there might come to be some danger of the brains dealt with by 
means of the coming apparatus being subjected to much suffering 
and impairment, or, even, a new and more excruciating system of 
vivisection than any which may or can exist at present, as applied 
to animals, coming about for them, if not being extended to human 
beings. It would, therefore, behove the public authorities and 
humanitarians, as also the medical profession itself, to be on the 
alert, in order to ensure that the invention should not become an 
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agent for the undue exploitation of either men or animals, with the 
object of advancing the interests of curative or physiological science. 

Tennyson, in his witching poem, “ The Sleeping Beauty,” ex- 
presses the following sentiment :— 


Well, were it not a pleasant thing 

To fall asleep with all one’s friends ; 
And every hundred years to rise 

And learn the world, and sleep again ; 
To sleep through terms of mighty wars 

And wake on science, grown to more ; 
On secrets of the brain, the stars, 

As wild as aught of fairy lore? 


And if the report of the Buenos Ayres scientist’s invention be 
well-founded we shall, indeed, ere long, be able to realise that in 
the cinematographic sheet we have a truly wonderful page, concern- 
ing the secrets of the brain, opened to us in the fairy lore of science. 


J. G. SPEED. 
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SCOTOSCOPIA. 


EVER since the days of Hippocrates, medical men have indulged 
in the habit of annexing territory on both sides of an imaginary 
line. Everyone exactly on the line is all night, physiologically 
normal ; everyone on one side or the other is.a pathological speci- 
men, diseased or degenerate. Now-a-days degenerate 1s the term 
particularly in fashion. Like the similar line drawn by theologians 
the standing ground on the line is so limited that our professors 
must teach us that no man is sound, no not one. A physical 
variant of the doctrine of original sin, uncompromising after its 
kind, occupies the medical mind 

What is unreal, of course, is the ideal line; there is no proof 
that it exists, and that, if it did exist, approximation to it would 
represent a normal case. Every man, every individual organism, is 
a law to itself, so is each individualised group of organisms. If 
the individuality of ten men became that of one man of them the 
whole group would be on the ideal line, and because so abnormal. 
Physical variation in the sense that no two individuals are 
alike is the normal physiological fact, and the supposition of a 
mean state only reduces natural, to a delusive form of ideal, science ; 
how delusive, the determination of the physical differentiation 
shows in many cases. We have no right to stigmatise a human 
being as a degenerate or aberrant from type because some physical 
or mental detail in him suggests approximation to some of the lower 
animals, the fact being that such approximation is: normal circum- 
stance in mankind. The Greeks represented by Athena and 
Aphrodite the highest type of humanity, but they called one with 
singular acumen owl-eyed, the other dove-eyed. As a rule, varia- 
tion in the human species takes the direction of approximation to 
physical state in other species, and within wide limits the approxi- 
mation cannot be stated as degeneration or disease. 

Taking a group of human individuals we would find the dif- 
ferences of visual perception among them as great at least as their 
differences of face and form, both classes of variation excluding the 
case of disease. But while the latter class is in great part con- 
cealed by our clothes, the former is under a naturally impenetrable 
cloak of inattention and ignorance. Physiologists and physicists 
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devote unstinted labour to a typical eye, medical men to an a- 
typical one, but the former is as much the actual eye in a hundred 
heads as the latter. The visual perception of two hundred eyes in 
a hundred heads of persons in sound health is a marvel of complex 
variation, the physical components of which are light, darkness, 
colours, magnitude, position, and form of objects, and perhaps be- 
yond all an undescribed field of affections, subliminal, subcon- 
scious. Practically, each one of the hundred persons is, as long 
as he is in good health, barely conscious of his eyes and their func- 
tion ; he is conscious only of the objects he sees, and that only as 
far as they concern purposes of life. The purposes, as a rule, 
require him to see what other men are doing, and in lesser degree 
what he is doing himself; he knows that otherwise than by his 
sight, which, perhaps, is a reason why some modern German phy- 
siologists deny that we have any knowledge of what other men 
and other animals see or think. We are so well aware of that, 
that we have to make the assumption that they see, act, and think 
as we do ourselves, serve us as best it can. 

We are not long in the world until we discover that the as- 
sumption has its limits; we discover that some see better, others 
worse, and all more or less differently from ourselves. In the 
group of two hundred eyes in a hundred persons there are at least 
five in which colour vision is imperfect with, however, no conscious- 
ness of the imperfection. We, having the perception, discover the 
want of it in the other man, with some uncertainty, however. If 
the whole of us were colour-blind we would be unable to predicate 
the perception. If we were all born blind we might see all the 
colours of the rainbow, but, not having got any names for them, 
could not describe them. The position of the German writers 
alluded to holds for the case of a man born blind, we cannot say 
what he sees, particularly in the common case where there are 
grounds for inferring that the retina and cerebral visual centres are 
intact. He has no terms to describe what he sees, and the common 
inferences from his actions are open to grave doubt. 

The fundamental facts of visual perception are very simple, 
becoming, however, exceedingly complex when followed into de- 
tail. For perception of object the ground-work of the perceptive 
surface must be in part illuminated, in part dark, with a dark trace 
projected on the illuminated, a bright one on the dark part, under- 
standing that dark and bright are used in a relative sense. Thus, 
if a lit candle represents the projected trace, the surface, although 
really illuminated, is dark relatively to the beam from the candle. 
In the same way, a luminous trace at limit, 2.2. barely perceptible, 
is bright for the dark part of the surface, dark or imperceptible for 
the bright part. If we had a map of the perceptive surface, the 
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retina, before us, we would see that only a small, light-coloured 
part of it, opposite to the pupil, is exposed to direct illumination ; 
far the greater part, dark coloured, being indirectly or diffusely lit. 
Under ordinary circumstances the ocular chamber is never anything 
but feebly illuminated, and there are elaborate contrivances to keep 
the illumination approximately constant. Thus, in a strong light, 
the pupil contracts to shut out the light, in a feeble light dilates 
to let it in. If one of us was transported into his own oculat 
chamber, he would seem to be in a cellar, a faint beam of light 
penetrating into it. 

In the perceptual field every object realised as external is 
greatly reduced in scale, the difference between external light and 
darkness, as well as the size and distance of things. Perceptually 
a strong light, like a large object, is a difference on relatively a 
minute scale, but retains the property of scalar quantities, whereby 
it is discriminated comparatively. We experience in perception 
only a minute range of differences, but the differences are scalar, 
and this enables us to read differences on a larger scale by means 
of them. 

Because the differences are not on the external physical scale, 
but extremely minute, the reasonable conclusion is that they are 
specifically retinal or idio-neural. The conclusion would place us 
at issue with the general opinion of physiologists, according to 
which they are mere response to light as an external agent operat- 
ing on the retina. According to this view, the neural organ does 
not create its own differential states, and then apply them, as far 
as they are capable of being applied to the determination of ex- 
ternal object; the states are determined by that object. This 
means that we see nothing unless we see external light and ex- 
ternal objects by means of it alone. 

The retina is a highly differentiated structure, but passing 
that over, it is evident that external light affects the central or 
foveal area and the darker zones surrounding it differently. The 
difference, however, is not one of induced affection, but original in 
the structure itself; the small central area is hight and surrounds 
the macula lutea, a yellow spot, the relatively great peripheral zone 
is black, called the uvea, from its resemblance to a grape. Quite 
apart from this, the retina, and its several elements, like every other 
part of the body, varies in intrinsic state, both rhythmically and a- 
rhythmically. A perceptive organ, can we suppose that it has no 
perception of its own state and variation apart from external 
influences operating on it? 

Read on the perceptual scale the tolerated difference between 
light and darkness in the eye is, relatively to the visualised or 
external scale, extremely minute. The fact, unfortunately, is far 
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from being sufficiently well known. Owing to the flattening of the 
crystalline lens with advancing age, the images of objects cease 
to be exactly focussed on the retina. The effect of convex-lenses 
is to adjust the image more exactly on the surface, but they do 
more than that, they magnify the image, and also the beam of light 
entering the eye; a stronger beam is concentrated on the fovea, 
the area receptive of images. This is easily seen by placing the 
convex lens of a pair of spectacles between a light and a sheet of 
paper, and it is never completely compensated for by contraction 
of the pupil. My experience as a medical man has led me to the 
conclusion that sight far more rapidly deteriorates in the majority 
of persons after than before using spectacles; they come almost 
immediately to be unable to dispense with them. I attribute this 
to the excess of light the retina comes to be exposed to, although 
the excess is small, and it is well when things do not become 
worse. There is a disease called glaucoma, any cases of which I 
have seen were in clerks, business men, readers, and supervened 
after they had begun to wear spectacles habitually. It is stated to 
be a disease of middle or old age, but I never met with a case of it 
in rural life among persons at any age who did not wear spectacles, 
and from their avocations and habits had no occasion to use them 
habitually. 

The effect of excess of light in these cases would be insidious 
or gradual, but there is a group of visual states about which there 
can be no mistake, snow-blindness, day-blindness, and night-blind- 
ness; the more recently observed state due to exposure to the 
electric light also comes under this head. The ancients confused 
under the term nyctalopia several of these states, some of which 
appear to have been more common in their time than now. Hippo- 
crates calls those who see by night nystalopes, and there is a class 
of persons, beyond doubt, in whom acuity of vision by night is 
exceptionally good, but the inference was that the nyctalope saw 
badly by day, better by night, and modern writers more correctly 
call the state hemeralopia, or day-blindness. But that term does 
not necessarily imply seeing by night, the hemeralope may have 
imperfect sight, both by day and night; that case occurs, and the 
case where the man is blind by day and has average, not excep- 
tionally good, sight by night, does not see better at night than 
other persong@his specific visual state is the day blindness. On 
the other hand the specific state for the nyctalope is night-blind- 
ness. The states are capable of easy explanation, to be fixed by 
the use of proper terms. Exposure to a strong light induces 
blindness ; if well tolerated, passage into a feeble light results in 
recovery of sight, but if ill tolerated the blindness, if imperfect, 
becomes complete. We are all familiar with the fact that when we 
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go out of a well-lit room at night we can see nothing; we are 
nyctalopes until we get accustomed to the feeble light. We would 
say that this was natural, not a sign of disease. Night-blindness, 
however, is much more common in tropical and semi-tropical regions 
where there is sudden transition from very strong light to dark- 
ness, so that the normal effect on the eye is exaggerated. At dawn 
the eye is exposed to a correspondingly sudden transition from 
darkness to a light too intense to be tolerated, and hemeralopia or 
day-blindness results. The states, without being diseases them- 
selves, no doubt predispose to disease in many cases. 

This explanation is far from being exhaustive, does not, in- 
deed, cover the typical case. If the factor of individuality did not 
come in, if the external agency only had to be taken into account, 
day blindness and night blindness would be common affections. A 
visual state occurs not infrequently in the South of France, which 
the French call owl-sight ; we may call it glaucopia, and take it as 
not at all confined to France. Practically we use our eyes so little 
at night, or in darkness, that few of us are aware of our possible 
powers of sight under the condition. Novelists familiar with the 
vision of prisoners immured for years in dark cells and gloomy dun- 
geons, strangely enough fail to instruct the professional burglar in 
what would be so useful in his avocation. Instances of acute night 
sight are common in seamen, fishermen, and persons following 
nocturnal avocations, but the physical education of the eye for even 
day sight is left so much to chance that we know little of its 
potential powers. 

The typical case of glaucopia is where the human eye ap- 
proximates to that of the owl, a bird with wonderfully keen vision 
in darkness. Physiologists would say that this is due to its eye 
being constructed so as to admit a maximum of light-rays, but the 
rays so admitted would blind an ordinary human eye. The latter 
is so constructed as to exclude the outer rays of the pencil of light 
and allow only the central rays to reach the retina, because the 
more divergent rays would cause, not so much excess of illumina- 
tion, as the condition called spherical aberration, a condition in- 
compatible with good sight. It is not easy to understand how the 
admission of rays necessarily divergent could contribute to visual 
power in the owl; if they did they ought to do so in the glaucopic 
human eye. So far from this being the case, the indistinctness of 
our ordinary night vision is probably to some extent due to their 
admission. 

If the normal illumination of the ocular chamber by day in 
man is very feeble it must be much more feeble in that of the owl 
by night. The owl nevertheless will see in the dark, and at a 
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long distance, a mouse in the grass, where a man with good sight 
can see nothing in broad daylight. Yet the untrained visual power 
in human beings is in some cases far above the average ; an Egyp- 
tian boy of sixteen has been found to have a visual acuity eight 
times the normal value, and a girl of eleven six times the normal, 
illumination, and other conditions, of course, being the same.! 


At this point we may ask the question whether light at all, or 
illumination of the eye is an absolutely necessary condition of 
vision, or whether man and other animals have any visual faculty 
in the total absence of light. Simple seeing in darkness, the object 
seen being realised as physical, may be fixed by the term scotopia, 
and seeing in darkness, with more or less effort or intention of 
seeing something, undefined physically, scotoscopza, i.e, looking to 
see. Both scotopia and scotoscopia will at once be allowed to 
exist if expressed by the term subjective vision, a term which has 
the doubtful quality of familiarity. The familiarity expresses the 
ease with which we accept metaphysical ways of putting things. 
Seeing in the dark simply means seeing something in the dark, 
depending on the description of the something to inform us of 
what it is and how it comes to be seen. 


It has to be allowed at once that visual perception in us is so 
much confined to determination of external objects, is so much a 
matter of habitual experience, that what we call scotoscopia is the 
dominating form of sight; we look to see what our eyes are used 
and trained to see, and accordingly see what we expect to see. 
On the other hand scotopia, or idio-neural sight, appears to us not 
merely useless, but the groundwork of illusion and hallucination, 
the stuff of which dreams are made. If so the infant is born in the 
dream state; he is born with eyes and unlike some mammals with 
them open, but he sees external objects only as he learns to see 
them. He has hands and feet, but because he cannot use them 
they are not functionless; he has good hearing, but no under- 
standing of what he hears. He sees, and yet we are virtually 
taught that he sees nothing until he comes to determine external 
objects by sight. 

We are certainly born in the dream state, and the question is, 
the state being correctly realised, whether it is not our permanent 
state, one which excludes any other. To a great extent the evi- 
dence for a waking state rests on objective vision, the fact that we 
see external objects when we have learned to see them, a fact of 
experience. One well determined instance of ability to do the 
same thing in man and other animals in the absence of objective 


1. “ Physiology of the Special Senses,” By M. Greenwood, +» London: 
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vision, would weaken, if not quite invalidate the evidence relied on. 
There are not one, but hundreds of such instances, ranging down 
to the protozoa, only, however, hopelessly misunderstood and mis- 
interpreted. In the idio-neural form of somnambulism a person 
will perform all the complex actions for which objective vision is 
supposed to be absolutely necessary, walk about in darkness, with 
the eyes shut or in an insensitive state, read, write, and so on. 
Here the somnambulist walks as he has learned to walk, speaks, 
reads, and writes the language he has learned, and exhibits the 
directing influence of previous habits and previous knowledge of 
persons. But these conditions are artificial, incidental to the par- 
ticular individual, and do not in the least account for the common 
visual state as manifested in other individuals, whose experience of 
life is different. A Christian somnambulist will be actuated by the 
ideas of the New Testament, a Moslem by those of the Koran, 
but we are concerned only with the common fact of one reading 
the New Testament, the other the Koran in the dark, the book or 
any other external object has nothing to do with the act of vision. 
We make no such mistake in the case of hearing; we allow that 
we hear sounds whether they are articulate or not. What we 
think of as objective vision corresponds to articulate language, is 
the ultimate and acquired faculty of adapting an internal idio- 
neural endowment, original and self-existing, to the determination 
of external circumstance. The endowment can be thought of as 
independent of such circumstance, but we can go farther and say 
that it distinctly manifests its independence of it. 

The infant has eyes, and because it has it sees something, it 
is usually said, as if inside of itself. Whatever this congenital 
visual form is, we never have any other from first to last. It may 
vary within certain limits from individual to individual, and in the 
same individual from age and change in the optical mechanism, a 
purely adventitious effect. The something the infant sees must 
have size, relative position, and more or less distinct form, and it 
only applies what it already has to visualise external objects. Its 
exercise of sight in the outer field is an acquired application of the 
pre-existing inner sense, the primary objects in which possess the 
elements of magnitude, position, and form. As the inner coenaes- 
thesis, the common sight or sense, survives through life it survives 
when organs specialised for specific purposes come to find their 
function ; a man retains through life the form of sight he had as a 
new-born infant, and as capable of potential development on its 
own lines. In proportion, however, as he came to depend on the 
ordinary uses of perception, and its development by exercise its 
original powers, to a great extent useless, become subconscious or 
subliminal. The acquired powers, nevertheless, are a mere de- 
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velopment of the original. Few persons play the piano, but it may 
be said with some non-essential reservation that no one could play 
it if certain original powers did not reside in the human hand and 
brain. But since only relatively few persOns play it, the fact only 
indicates the existence of the powers in an undeveloped state. 

Scotopia, the visual coenaethesis or power of seeing in dark- 
ness, is undeveloped, because scotoscopia, as the directed power of 
seeing under the condition, is unpractised under an impression of its 
inutility. The reason would restrict the hand to the spade or 
handle of the plough. Our business with subjective vision is not 
whether it is useful or useless, but with its nature as a certainly 
existent fact. It may, indeed, be thought that the powers of the 
somnambulist, the calculating boy, thought reader, and other prodi- 
gies, might be useful to persons in the degenerate waking state, 
that our waking up to the possibility of cultivating the inner sense 
may be entertained. 

To entertain it to any purpose each one must set about the 
task for himself, with no help from text-books, professors, and 
doctors. He may begin by passing from a strong light into a 
feeble, in which case he will see darkness. He has to note that 
the change in the illumination of his ocular chamber is really very 
small; his pupil kept out the strong light, and dilates to let in the 
feeble. If now he passes from the feeble into the strong light he 
sees light, but, being dazed, no object. But his pupil contracts to 
keep out the strong light, and the change in the illumination of the 
eye, if realised externally, would seem very slight. He has to 
consider now what the minimum degree of illumination of his eye 
is necessary in order to see anything. The external difference 
between light and darkness, even though appreciated, is no guide 
to him; he sees that as he does the size of two external objects 
each ten times the size of his whole eye, not by the inner fact of 
perception, but by its exercise and practice as directed outwardly. 
In the simplest case the perceptual fact is two retinal elements in 
two different states supposed to be induced by the external differ- 
ence. That difference he has to reduce greatly in scale, exalting 
at the same time the perceptual power of the retinal elements. 
But the perceptual difference is an original fact in the nerve organ, 
and not only subsists, but varies independently of the external 
difference. 

If our self-observer gets rid now of the common auto-sugges- 
tion that he sees nothing in darkness but darkness, and consciously 
adapts his eye to prolonged darkness, or what is the same thing, to 
an illumination so feeble that he has no consciousness of it, he will 
soon find that he sees something. Some practice may be necessary 
to exclude the auto-suggestion of the condition of objective vision, 
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but many persons are at once aware of their visual state in dark- 
ness, it forces their attention to it. This is so much the case that 
those who use opium and hachish betake them to darkness in order 
to fully induce the state. The subjective state in the normal case 
requires a studied impassive fixation of attention on it, which, I 
believe, has never been practised, much less scientifically cultivated. 
Many persons can, by an effort of will, conjure up colours and 
colour patterns in the darkness, but this, though a legitimate, is 
only a particular part of the phenomenon to be studied. The 
more general case is where the colours, in reality coloured forms, 
occur spontaneously, and free from any connotation of auto-sug- 
gestion, and, even so, the case is not constant, but occasional. The 
observer, fixing attention, as far as possible impassive, on his visual 
state, as adapted or habituated to prolonged darkness, will find 
that what he perceives is not a blank black surface altogether im- 
penetrable and uniformly opaque, but grey steric space, trans- 
parent or semi-transparent, with more or less distinctly bounded 
darker or lighter spaces in it. This is the common form of the 
visual field as adapted to darkness, but not to sudden transition to 
darkness ; in that case the darkness appears impenetrable, although 
there may be an evident degree of illumination to an eye adapted 
to it. The fact evidences that the power of adaptation resides in 
the retinal elements. The case at limit is scotopia, or impassive 
seeing independently of external object, including light in the or- 
dinary sense. The visual state is altogether internal in the neural 
elements themselves, is the state in the covered or internal eyes, 
ocelli and eye-spots of certain lower organisms in whom they often 
co-exist with eyes developed for objective vision. It also is ap- 
proximately the state in the new-born human infant before the 
acquirement of such vision by exercise. 

In this case the infant only applies the original percepts of 
internal vision to the external or environmental conditions, and, no 
doubt, the optic mechanism is specialised for the purpose. The 
adult throughout life does nothing but externalise the internal per- 
cepts under laws dictated by what they are applied to visualise, 
objective phenomena independent of the act of visualisation. 

Fixing his attention on his visual field, as adapted to darkness, 
our self-observer can. easily determine these percepts. The field 
will present itself to him as one of unbounded steric or three- 
dimensional space, excluding the auto-suggestion of acquired ex- 
perience, since such experience would naturally prescribe boun- 
daries to the space. In the external field, when realised visually, 
boundaries express physical limits of vision; we see so far and no 
farther, but by no effort of attention can we fix boundaries to the 
internal field. This gives us space as a true visual percept, not as 
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a metaphysical concept. In the visual space thus realised, per- 
cepts of more or less distinct forms occur spontaneously, whether 
we will to see them or not, most persons being barely conscious 
of them through mere inattention. Realising them, they will be 
found to come and go, giving a distinct percept of motion. While 
they last they give equally distinct percepts of relative magnitude 
and position. Inhering in these percepts is one of localisation of 
the forms occurring. Putting point instead of form for clearness 
of description, a point is near or far, above or below, to one side or 
the other, of another point, as referred to a third point, from which 
the two points are at an equal or unequal distance. But, although 
the visual field is unbounded, it is always so occupied that the 
distribution of points in it is symmetrical and metrical with respect 
to a central point or line in the space. 

The observer, thus, will find in his visual field, when adapted 
to darkness, a percept of the apartness of points, an apartness 
momentarily metrical, but varying from moment to moment, and, 
if so, he may conclude that he has as original visual precepts what 
are called ideas or concepts, z.¢., mental constructs, of magnitude, 
position, direction, distance, and so on. I limit myself here to the 
constant form of the visual field in darkness; space does not do 
more than allow me to indicate that it is only varied from within 
by volition, auto-suggestion, disease, and drugs. 

The question to be considered now is the relation of objective 
vision to this internal visual field. The received, though never 
clearly or explicitly stated view, is that when it does not altogether 
abolish and replace it, as subjective vision, it becomes a field for 
dreams, illusions, and hallucinations. The gwuasi scientific view is 
to reject scotopia or subjective vision as a true form of visual per- 
ception, and relegate it to the impenetrably obscure field of meta- 
physical psychology, in which there is seeing, but no things seen. 
Our term here, scotoscopia, means seeing and things seen, but does 
not mean scotopia, nyctopia, owl-sight, or seeing external things in 
external darkness, but the seeing things in the cerebro-retinal 
organ under the condition of seclusion from external light, a con- 
dition its essential part is always under, and which it may be alto- 
gether under, is so, indeed, half our time. Left to dreams, imagi- 
nation, and the ill understood phenomena of somnambulism, the 
term has no scientific value. It obtains such value in the highest 
degree by stating the percepts of magnitude, position, and all 
spatial forms, as percepts in the neural organ of its own parts and 
states, and rejecting visual experience of external objects as their 
source, rejecting at the same time their reduction to ideal forms, 
1.¢., always predicating for perception a thing perceived. 

But perception may be conscious of itself, without distinct 
consciousness of the thing perceived, that needs fixed and trained 
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attention and instrumental aids. A man born blind has a percept 
of the magnitude of his little finger relatively to his whole body or 
his hand, of the greater distance of his hand from his head than 
from his elbow, of the direction of his head and feet, or of his out- 
stretched arms, but he may live his life without thinking of these 
percepts, iz, being conscious at all of them, although governing 
his actions by them. But the percepts become facts of scotos- 
copia, when by fixation of attention he becomes conscious of them 
as of physical object in himself, he virtually sees what is perceived. 
In the same way, his cerebro-retinal organ being intact, and the 
optic mechanism only at fault, he sees perceptual objects in the 
organ, but even if by fixation of attention he became conscious of 
them he would not have language to identify and describe them. 

The adult, with the acquired objective determination of vision 
never fixes attention on the internal form of perception, and comes 
to depend altogether on the applied or objective form. He thus, 
as in Berkeley’s theory, reduces all percept to that form, and ex- 
plains subjective vision as mental auto-suggestion derived from 
acquired visual experience of external objects. The best illustra- 
tion of this position are the hypotheses which are made to serve as 
explanations of the facts of somnambulism. The somnambulist, 
with his eyes shut, reading, writing, behaving in all respects like a 
man with perfect objective vision, we 7 told, because he behaves 
so in darkness, has no visual percepts, no true percepts of object 
whatever, is a pure mental agent disembodied, as far as his actions 
go, from any actually present material base. The pesition is to be 
rejected by stating the verified facts, however difficult the problem 
raised by accepting them in the literal sense, saying that the som- 
nambulist actually sees, has true visual perception. The problem 
is not to be faced by rejecting or ignoring the facts and putting 
mental or ideal forms in their place. What is to be rejected is 
ordinary vision under the mechanical ocular conditions. The ‘dio- 
neural percepts exist alike in light and darkness, in the waking and 
sleeping state ; the problem must face them as so existing, and the 
specialised ocular conditions, an adaptation to external objects, as 
a particular case. 

Scotoscopia, or directed observation of the cerebro-retinal state 
in the eye, as adapted to darkness, is a possible but altogether neg- 
lected means of approaching the study of a problem which can 
never be solved until placed on a physical basis. Everyone can 
observe his own retinal state in darkness, but the lack of descrip- 
tion of the state in any number of individuals shows inattention to 
it, and inattention is equivalent to unconsciousness of the state. 


W. R. MACDERMOTT, M.B. 





MONEY. 


THE part that money plays in trade and commerce is, perhaps, not 
generally so well understood as its importance deserves. This is 
an attempt to state shortly and simply the main aspects of the 
subject. By “Money” is to be understood gold standard coins, 
and gold bullion—the “money” of international trade. The stan- 
dard coinage of most great industrial nations is of gold, but refer- 
ence is particularly to England. 


1. Money, to employ the usual formula, is a medium of ex- 
change, and a measure of value. It is the former, because it pos- 
sesses value equal to that_of the metal of which it is composed, and 
has the peculiar attribute of being universally acceptable, since 
commodities can readily be exchanged for it. Money is, indeed, a 
specialized commodity, without which division of labour to any 
great extent would be impossible. Its value must conform to that 
of the gold it contains, as any difference would be cancelled by the 
inducement, as the case might be, to melt coin into bullion, or 
bullion into money. Then further, money is a measure of value. 
The values of commodities are compared with, or expressed in 
terms of, money. The “prices” of goods state their value in 
money, consequently any alteration in the value of money or gold 
(the terms are practically interchangeable), will cause a correspond- 
ing change in prices. It is important, although the value of gold 
may be considered constant for fairly long periods, to remember 
this. One of the reasons why this metal has been utilized for stan- 
dard money is its comparative stability in value. The process is 
slower, but, in the long run, however, its value, like all commodities 
freely produced, is governed by the cost of production. To illus- 
trate: the discovery of the rich mines in America in the sixteenth 
century resulted in a permanent rise in prices; that is, the value 
of the precious metals depreciated; and the cause was the greater 
productiveness of labour compared with that in the mines of the 
Old World ; in other words, the reduced cost of production. 


2. The amount of money needed by a nation will depend—(1) 
upon the value of the goods and services to be distributed ; (2) on 
the habits of the people, and their banking system ; and (3) upon 
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and prices are raised, more money will be required. Now, since 
money as such is of no utility except as a medium for circulating 
goods, and as a basis for credit—an element of vast moment in 
modern industry—it follows that the supply will tend by the free 
operations of economic laws to fit itself to the demand. 


3. When banking is highly developed, as in Great Britain, 
comparatively little standard money is required as a means of ex- 
change. A certain quantity will always be in the hands of the 
people for the smaller purchases and payments, and with the banks, 
but for the larger transactions the use of bank notes, cheques, and 
other instruments of credit, have replaced it to an enormous extent. 
By means of cheques, in the inland trade, bankers, in effect, act as 
intermediaries between their customers and the latters’ debtors and 
creditors. A cheque is legally a promise on the part of the banker 
on whom it is drawn (provided, of course, that the drawee has funds 
with him to his credit) to pay gold on demand, but bankers know 
by experience that only a proportion of the cheques drawn upon 
them will require to be paid in money. What that proportion is 
will naturally vary with each bank according to the nature of its 
business. It must be realised that, by means of cheques, debts are 
balanced off against each other through bankers’ books, and the 
differences of banks with each other are settled through bankers’ 
clearing houses. It is impossible to explain the mechanism here, 
but the result is, to quote Jevons, that “ Equivalent quantities of 
goods which are valued in terms of money are thus made to pay 
for each other.” And again, in summing up the advantages of the 
Cheque and Bank Clearing House system “all the larger payments are 
made with a minimum of risk, loss of time, trouble, or use of 
the precious metals. While the cheque representing a pay- 
ment is travelling about the country, the money which it is trans- 
ferring is reposing in the vaults of some banker, or rather, not being 
needed in the operation at all, is lent or sent out of the country, so 
that its interest is saved.” Thus, as banks need only have in their 
possession sufficient legal tender to meet demands, it has come 
about that the bulk of bankers’ liabilities to the public are repre- 
sented by investments of various sorts, bills of exchange, conver- 
tible securities, such as Consols, money at call with brokers, and a 
credit balance with a London Agent, or the Bank of England. 


What is called Market Money, or loan capital, consists in the 
main of deposits, and balances on current accounts, with the banks 
throughout the Kingdom. On these are based bank loans and 
credits, the only limit to which appears to be the ability of the 
bankers to pay gold when demanded. All the liabilities of banks 
the prices of goods; if they rise, or if gold depreciates in value 
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to depositors and customers are payable in gold on demand, and so 
too, the credit instruments arising therefrom, while, and this should 
be noted, the amount of gold available forms but a small fraction 
of the total value represented. 

It is evident that the amount of money required by the country 
is arranged through the medium of the banks, they have made 
themselves responsible for its maintenance. It will, however, tend 
to be such as will just meet requirements, for otherwise there would 
be a loss of interest in keeping gold not needed. 

4. All questions in Great Britain relating to money, centre in 
the Bank of England. As Bagehot tersely puts it, when there is a 
sudden demand for gold, “all banks depend on the Bank of Eng- 
land, and all merchants depend on some bank.” The reason is 
that it (the “Bank™”) is the bankers’ bank; all country banks 
keep their principal cash reserve for sudden demands (that is, above 
what they keep themselves) with a London banker, and all London 
bankers and bill-brokers keep a reserve at the Bank. Also, it 
holds balances to the credit of great Corporations and wealthy 
merchants. And to crown all, it is the bank of the State, and the 
sole repository of our stock of gold bullion. 

As now constituted, the Bank is divided into two departments, 
namely, the Issue Department and the Banking Department. The 
functions of the Issue Department are purely automatic. By legal 
enactment, it may issue notes for slightly over eleven million pounds 
sterling—a debt owing to the Bank by the nation, and also for a 
further sum of about seven millions, for which the Bank holds 
approved convertible securities, but for every five-pound note issued 
over and above these, it is required to hold standard gold coin or 
bullion to the weight of 616.37 grains. The Bank must accept all 
bullion offered at the rate of £3 17s. od. per ounce of standard gold, 
but it sends no more bars of gold to the Mint to be made into coin 
than necessary, for these form convenient international money. If 
coin is exported it is as a commodity, that is, according to weight. 
A sovereign represents (the expense of coinage being a charge to 
the State, may be neglected), 123.374 grains Troy of standard gold. 
By the Coinage Act, 40 lbs. Troy of gold are coined into 1869 
sovereigns. Therefore, 1 lb.=£46 14s. 6d., and 1 ounce= 43 17s. 
10}d. The difference, 14d., between the last named amount and 
that stated above, is a remuneration to the Bank for its services. 

The Bank makes a public statement every week, showing the 
position of affairs in each department, but the Banking Depart- 
ment Return is what really concerns the business world. Two, 
only, of the items will be considered, which may help to throw 
some light on the subject. These are, “Other Deposits,” and the 
Reserve. The former includes amounts to the credit of Corpora- 
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tions and wealthy merchants, and, directly or indirectly, of all the 
banks in the United Kingdom—notably the twenty-six Clearing 
Banks in London, whose differences, arising out of gigantic busi- 
ness transactions of the country, are settled daily by transfers in 
the Bank’s books. The portion which belongs to the banks con- 
stitutes the ultimate banking reserve. The reserve which bankers 
keep at the Bank, and the “cash” reserve which they retain them- 
selves, form the cash basis upon which the whole structure of bank 
credit is reared. Practically, however, when there is a sudden heavy 
demand for money, the banker must draw upon his balance at the 
Bank. The amount of “Other Deposits,” therefore, affords some 
clue to the state of the money market. In the absence of other 
known causes, a sensible diminution in the average amount of 
“Other Deposits,” indicates that the demand for capital tends 
to exceed the supply, while, on the other hand, an increase in the 
amount indicates that the supply tends to exceed the demand. 
There are times when banks have more capital than they can em- 
ploy profitably, when the surplus is sent to the Bank, thus increas- 
ing “Other Deposits.” Also, in times of stagnation in trade, or in 
times of crisis when banks strengthen their reserve at the Bank, 
“Other Deposits” swell. 

Now, as to the Reserve. What an ordinary banker looks 
upon as his reserve, comprises a credit balance with a London 
Agent or the Bank, Consols or other convertible securities, and 
money at call with brokers. But the Reserve of the Banking 
Department of the Bank of England is a gold reserve. It includes 
notes and silver coins, but the former are convertible into gold at 
the Issue Department, and the latter, being token money for limited 
inland use only, need not be taken into account. This Reserve, 
then, is the only large sum of unemployed standard money in the 
country, which can be drawn upon to meet any sudden home or 
foreign demand for gold. On its maintenance rests our credit 
system. The “cash” reserve of London banks is about 15 per 
cent. of their deposits ; that of some country banks is as low as 8 
per cent. The Bank Reserve of Gold, on the other hand, ranges 
from 30 to 50 per cent. of the total deposits (“ Public” and “ Other 
Deposits”), with an average of 45 per cent. It depends upon the 
amount and nature of the deposits, and other circumstances. The 
Bank maintains its Reserve by varying the Bank Rate. 

The Bank Rate is the Bank of England minimum rate for dis- 
counting bills of exchange, or making advances on good security. 
As a rule, the market rate varies with the Bank Rate, but it should 
not, therefore, be concluded that the Bank has the power of fixing 
the value of money. The responsibility for maintaining the gold 
reserve has devolved upon the Bank, and it is evident all other 
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banks will, for their own interest, be guided by it in any action it 
may take to that end. But the value of market money or loan 
capital is really determined by supply and demand. The Bank 
is in the position of holding an essential portion of the supply 
of loanable capital. It states the lowest rate at which it will 
discount bills, and this enables other banks to obtain the same or 
about the same, rate. In a measure, the latter are compelled to 
follow the lead of the Bank, not only because it keeps the ultimate 
banking reserve, but also because the rate of interest they pay for 
deposits (the Bank pays nothing), rises or falls as the Bank Rate 
rises or falls, although, as a large part of their deposits consist of 
balances on current accounts on which no interest is paid, the 
correspondence is not so close as it would otherwise be. As soon 
as the necessity for a high Bank Rate passes away, the Bank is 
forced to lower it, in order to compete with other banks for a 
share of the business. It may be observed, parenthetically, that the 
Bank now discounts bills for its regular customers at the market 
rate. 

When the Reserve is falling below a safe amount the Bank 
raises its rate with the object of checking exports of the precious 
metals, and attracting floating capital from other countries, and so 
eventually bringing in gold. If the supply of loanable capital in 
the open market is short, of which “Other Deposits” with the 
Bank are some indication, the market may anticipate, at all events 
will follow, the Bank, by advancing its discount rate, but there are 
times when the market is prevented from following the Bank by 
reason of a large surplus of unemployed capital. When this is the 
case the Bank borrows the surplus from the clearing banks, or 
borrows on Consols, and by thus reducing the supply of capital 
brings the market into line. It should hardly be necessary to add 
that investments of floating capital from abroad depend upon the 
rate of discount in the open market. 

5. Foreign demands on the Reserve have, of course, been 
implied in the foregoing, but some explanation is required to com- 
plete the case. International payments are usually effected by 
means of Foreign Bills of Exchange, the object being to avoid 
needless transmission of the precious metals. Since, practically, 
it never can happen that the payments to be made abroad are 
equal to those to be received thence, there remains a balance on 
one side which may require to be paid in gold. It is this balance 
which causes variations in the rates of exchange. A rate of ex- 
change is the price of the money of one country expressed in that 
of another country. The Mint par of exchange expresses the sum 
of money of one country which contains a weight of the standard 
metal equal to that contained in a certain sum of the money of 
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another country. The rate of exchange is precisely what a mer- 
chant in England, for example, must pay to produce a given 
amount in Paris in French money, or which is the same thing, the 
weight of the standard metal contained therein. Well, it is the 
practice for a debtor to buy a bill through a bill-broker, and the 
remittance of it to his creditor abroad is the means of paying the 
debt. The price the debtor has to pay for the bill depends upon 
the rate of exchange, which is governed by mutual indebtedness ; 
if, for instance, England has a greater value to pay France than 
France has to pay England, the merchant who has a remittance to 
make to France will require to pay a premium for a bill on Paris. 
The amount of the premium will depend upon the relation between 
the supply of, and demand for, bills on Paris. In the case sup- 
posed, bills on Paris fall short of the demand, and the competition 
for them raises their price. The bill-brokers will be prepared to 
fill up the deficiency by selling drafts on their foreign correspon- 
dents, but the indebtedness of England, as a whole, will remain 
until they have covered their correspondents in Paris for the 
amount drawn upon them. This they may do by remitting bills 
of exchange on other countries, for which there is a demand in 
Paris, by securities or bonds, or by shipping gold. Plainly, the 
prices of bills will not exceed the expenses of transmitting gold. 
In the reverse case, when England has more to receive from, 
than to remit to, France, bills on France are at a discount, that is, 
they can be bought for less than their face value. When in Eng- 
land, bills on a foreign country are at a premium, they are called 
unfavourable ; when at a discount, favourable. Of course Eng- 
land’s, or any nation’s, indebtedness or dtherwise, is to all the 
nations with whom it trades, but for this purpose it is sufficient 
to note the broad fact, that unfavourable exchanges tend to the 
export of gold, favourable exchanges to its import. 

When, then, gold has to be exported from England because 
the exchanges are unfavourable, or, indeed, from any cause, the 
metal must, as has been seen, come out of the Bank Reserve, and 
when the amount of fhe Reserve is seriously encroached upon, 
relatively to the deposits and other circumstances at the time, the 
Bank advances its rate, the open market follows, and then, sooner 
or later, this has the effect of drawing foreign capital to London 
for investment in bills. But there are other consequences arising 
from a high Bank Rate, which may now be briefly stated. A high 
rate of discount tends to check both home and foreign trade, be- 
cause it reduces the demand for advances. This, as it means less 
trade, lessens the demand for commodities, and thus prices tend to 
fall. Further, when foreign bills of exchange are at a premium, 
the premium in some measure discourages importation, as to the 
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importer it forms an addition to the price of the goods; on the 
other hand, it encourages exportation, because the exporter can 
gain the premium by drawing a bill on his foreign debtor for the 
value of the goods, and selling it. Thus, eventually the exchanges 
will turn in our favour, and gold will flow in. The opposite of all 
this happens when gold is plentiful. Loan capital is then cheap. 
Increased demand follows, and prices rise; which encourages im- 
portation, and checks exportation. Then the exchanges become 
unfavourable, and gold flows out. Thus the exchanges are always 
tending to equate. In short, gold, like all commodities capable of 
transportation, tends to flow from where its value is relatively cheap 
to where it is relatively dear, and its movements causing, as may 
be, expansion or contraction of credit, is always tending to adjust 
the exchanges. An apprehension of this explains what economists 
mean when they say that goods must always pay for goods. 


TuHOs. ORR GLENCROSS. 














THE TREATMENT OF 
MENTAL DEFECT IN BELGIUM. 


THE INTERESTING COLONY OF GHEEL. 


IT has been generally recognised, ever since the Report of the 
Royal Commission on the.care and control of the feeble-minded 
was published, that our present methods of dealing with the ment- 
ally defective are far from satisfactory. Apart from the certified 
insane, there are about 150,000 feeble-minded persons in the 
country. Thousands of mentally defective drift in and out of our 
workhouses and prisons, and are a constant care, and an incalcul- 
able expense to the nation. Morally irresponsible, they are a 
social danger in the present, and the parents of ever-increasing 
numbers of feeble-minded in the future. The high birth-rate 
amongst this class must contribute to national deterioration, until 
the propagation of the feeble-minded is systematically prevented. 
Perhaps the most humane method of checking the propagation of 
this class is provided by the colony system, which is at the same 
time the most economical. Large numbers of people at present 
unemployed and hopelessly unemployable, could be trained to do 
work which would provide a share of the cost of their maintenance. 
Every medical man knows that idleness increases mental defect, 
and that when the mentally defective are able -to work at all it 
improves their cerebral condition. The best work for this class is, 
of course, light manual labour in the open air. At the same time 
our Asylums contain a large number of certified insane who would 
be healthier, happier, and better in every way on a colony. 

For many hundreds of years, the insane and feeble-minded 
have been segregated under the colony system in Belgium. Years 
before the rest of Europe had come to the conclusion that colonies 
for the mentally defective were the best solution of this problem, 
the Colony of Gheel was worked according to the same system they 
are following to-day. 

Gheel is a district of several miles in extent which is practic- 
ally set aside for resident mental cases. The family care system 
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which is exercised at Gheel is the ideal method of treating ment- 
ally defective cases of the chronic type. 

The Colony, which stands as a model for the rest of Europe, 
is, perhaps, the oldest institution of its kind. It was founaed 
more than thirteen centuries ago for the purpose of supplying 
care and home nursing for mental patients. The district is in it- 
self ideal for the purpose. It is situated near Antwerp in the most 
beautiful spot in the north of Belgium. 

It was founded in memory of St. Dimphna, an Irish princess, 
who was cruelly treated by her father, and who escaped to Belgium. 
She was overtaken by her father at Gheel, and beheaded. A 
beautiful church was erected in her memory, and she became the 
special patron Saint of mental patients. Hundreds of them made 
pilgrimages to the church, and a room was built at the foot of the 
tower, where they were supplied with food and lodging during the 
nine days they were compelled to attend Divine services. Gradu- 
ally, so many people made pilgrimages to the place, that it was 
found impossible to accommodate them at the church, so the 
families in the neighbourhood began to provide them with food 
and lodging. In the 17th century a great many families received 
mentally sick pilgrims of all classes, who had elected to remain 
permanently in the place. Humane laws were passed by the 
inhabitants, and a permanent colony was gradually established of 
a semi-religious type. 

In 1852 the place came under the protection and jurisdic- 
tion of the Government. The patients were brought under up-to- 
date nursing and health conditions, and the colony reorganised. A 
modern infirmary or central asylum was built for the treatment of 
any case manifesting acute symptoms. Gheel is under the con- 
trol of a medical inspector, assisted by five physicians who live 
each in his own house near the Infirmary. There are about 2,000 
patients, boarded out in houses in the village or the surrounding 
country. Of the 3,000 families living in Gheel, perhaps half of 
them have mental patients under their care. Patients are first 
received in a central establishment, and after a careful medical 
examination they are drafted into suitable homes. Every en- 
deavour is made to put patients in an environment such as they 
are accustomed to. A carpenter, a farmer, or a professional man 
would be placed with people following the same occupations. 

The colony is divided into seven sections. -At the head of 
each is a medical officer, assisted by two chief warders or inspec- 
tors, who visit every house in their district once a week. No one 
family can take more than two patients to board, and each patient 
is provided with a separate room, which must come up to a certain 
hygienic standard. The people of Gheel take a pride in their 
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work, and are very much interested in their patients, whom they 
try to make as happy and comfortable as possible. They are 
given some instructions in nursing mental cases, and it almost 
seems as if they had an innate liking and ability for the work. All 
classes at Gheel feel that it is a privilege to have boarders. There 
is a wonderful absence of that old-fashioned superstitious feeling 
against mentally afflicted persons, which is too often apparent in 
this country. The proper attitude of mind is that it is not more 
disgraceful to have something the matter with one’s brain than to 
have a broken leg or a weak heart, and it seems as if the formation 
of such Colonies makes for a healthier public opinion on this 
subject. 

I was very much struck by the contentment and interest dis- 
played by the patients at Gheel. For one thing, they are abso- 
lutely free. They are allowed to go about the village and the 
market place as much as possible unrestricted and unhampered by 
too obvious a supervision. They have a share in the family life and 
become part of the household in every sense of the word. They 
are well cared for physically, and nearly all of them increase in 
weight after being there even a short time. 

The death rate is very low—5 per cent., compared with over 
Q per cent. in this country. About 25 per cent. recover. These 
figures are very good considering that so many mental ailments 
are exceedingly chronic. 

In spite of the liberty they enjoy, very few attempts at escape 
are made. A warder in plain clothes is generally on duty as a 
matter of routine at the railway station, when trains are due. The 
authorities, however, have very little trouble in this respect. The 
fact is that the patients have no desire to leave Gheel. They 
are so well cared for, so kindly treated, that they are only too 
glad to remain. There is none of the inhuman resentment and 
dislike which is so often displayed by the thoughtless and ignorant 
against the unfortunate ones who are “ not all there.” 

If any acute signs appear the patient is removed to the Infir- 
mary, but the authorities are careful to exclude patients who re- 
quire continuous restraint, such as suicidal and homicidal cases. 

The charges are moderate, considering the care and treatment 
each patient receives. Private patients are taken at prices vary- 
ing from £16 to £120 per annum, whilst cottagers are paid six- 
pence and ninepence a day for the pauper cases. It is interesting 
to visit the different kinds of homes, and see something of the 
daily life of the patients. The homes of the peasants are clean 
and comfortable. On the farms ideal conditions prevail, and most 
of the cases improve considerably after even a short residence. 
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The patients work on the farm, and are encouraged to take a 
personal share in all the varied interests of farm life and work. 

In an artistically furnished house in the main street a prince 
of a royal house lived for many years as a patient at Gheel. A 
number of the patients belong to the educated classes, and they 
are cared for by the better class residents at Gheel. The whole 
tone of the colony is high. Lack of freedom and lack of love are 
the two great wants in the life of the mentally defective. The 
system at Gheel supplies both. It is humane and scientific. 

It is an example of what might be done for the many 
defective in every country in Europe. 


ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSER, M.B. 
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IN DANGEROUS WATERS. 


ALL those who have the welfare of humanity at heart must have 
read with pleasure the article, “In Dangerous Waters,” by “ Chat- 
ham,” in the May number of the Westminster Review, regretting 
the conduct of the British press and magazines in regard to the 
circulation and promulgation of anti-German views and sentiments. 
I write from Burma, where I arrived in 1862, and have not visited 
England since 1876. We get, however, a daily summary of news 
in Reuter's telegrams, and our weekly mail, which brings the lead- 
ing home papers and magazines. Most people seem to think that 
the distance between Burma and Europe is a disadvantage, and 
that it prevents our taking as keen an interest in home affairs as is 
taken by those dwelling in Europe. On the other hand, we can, 
perhaps, take matters more philosophically, reading leading articles 
and news three weeks after their first publication, and noting how 
telegrams of the previous day often contradict or falsify what 
editors have laid down as gospel. It has often struck me that one 
of the greatest dangers of modern times is that some of these 
furious writers, seizing perhaps on some trifling incident quite pos 

sible of explanation, as we so often see out here, but which they 
will not wait for, will so madden and infuriate the unthinking 
multitude of their readers, that the country may be committed to a 
policy which, in cooler moment, would never have been thought of. 

The writer of “In Dangerous Waters” seems to think that in 
this deplorable matter of stirring up angry feelings between two 
of the leading nations of Europe, the German press were the 
first offenders, but that, as two wrongs can never make one right, 
even granting that the German press and people were the first 
aggressors, he asks if it would not become the British press and 
people to assume a worthier and more generous rdéle, and to extend 
the palm of peace and friendship to a kindred race? 

I was a boy at school in London during the Crimean War of 
1854-55. I remember well the keen interest we took as boys in 
the struggle, in which, as Lord Salisbury confessed shortly before 
his death, we put our money on the wrong horse. With the excep- 
tion of Bright and Cobden, all England was then for the war 
which the Tory leader long after so graphically described as a 
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mistake, and in which hundreds of thousands of lives and millions 
of money were uselessly sacrificed. It was then, I think, that 
English ill-feeling against Prussia started. It was thought, I sup- 
pose, that she might have brought such pressure to bear on Russia 
as to make her accede to English and French demands. But 
Prussian statesmen held different views, and looked forward some 
fifteen or sixteen years toa time when they would require Russian 
neutrality in the making of the German Empire. Then came the 
Prussian attack on Denmark, and if anyone will refer to the pages 
of Punch of those days they will see how bitter and uncalled-for 
were the attacks made on the German Emperor, the grandfather 
of the Emperor William II. The same thing went on during the 
French war in 1870. Then came the German Emperor's telegram 
to President Kruger, congratulating him on the defeat of the 
Jameson Raid. The London press lashed themselves into fury 
over it. I have not a copy of it by me, but as far as I remember 
there was nothing whatever objectionable in the message. It was 
simply one ruler congratulating another on putting down a most 
wanton disturbance of public peace. There would have been no- 
thing very remarkable if Queen Victoria had sent a similar mes- 
sage. Cecil Rhodes was undoubtedly a great man, but his sources 
of information .must often have been ludicrously incfheient. To 
think that 600 raiders could upset the Boer Government, a task 
which took the British Government a couple of years to do, and an 
army of some 250,000 men, seems a miscalculation little short of 
lunacy. At the time of the Boer War, if Germany was ever in- 
clined to atack us, that was certainly their opportunity. The 
German Emperor then, as since his accession, showed himself a 
friend of peace. The German press undoubtedly repaid with in- 
terest the caricatures and sarcasms we had visited on them and 
their rulers since the days of the Crimean War. Throughout the 
whole Continent of Europe, during the Boer War, with the excep- 
tions of Greece and Monaco, no country had a good word to say 
for us. The grant of self-government to the Boers has had a far- 
reaching effect beyond South Africa, and has done much to re- 
instate us in the good opinion of civilised peoples. 

The visits of William II. to the funerals of his grandmother 
and his uncle should have helped to raise him in the admiration of 
the British people. He professes to hold the ancient faith in the 
divine right of kings, and there have been, during his reign, some 
foolish prosecutions for ese majesté. But Germans are not Eng- 
lishmen, and if they can put up with such things, we can afford, as 
we do not suffer from them, to smile at them. William II. seems 
a sterling man, well fitted for the position he holds. Englishmen 
seem to me to be so down on the Germans, principally because 
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they are so desperately efficient. As a rule, it would seem they 
are better educated than Englishmen, not so keen after sport and 
pleasure, and therefore able to devote more time to work: Young 
Germans who come out here know English, and in a few months 
pick up Burmese and Hindustani. Englishmen in the same walk 
of life do not, as a rule, know German, and do not pick up Eastern 
languages so quickly. They live more extravagantly than the 
Germans. Anglo-Indians find Parsees and Bengalis equally keen 
competitors in every walk of life in the East, and therefore neither 
Bengalis or Parsees are popular. The same thing seems to happen 
in Australia and America with the Chinese. They work too hard 
and live too cheaply for the Australian or American working man 
to compete successfully with them, and therefore the Chinaman is 
not wanted in Australia and America. 

German competiton, and too often successful competition, has, 
I feel convinced, a great deal to do with English dislike and 
jealousy of Germany, and its growing power. 

Over half-a-century ago, Buckle pointed out that of all the 
causes of national dislike, ignorance is the most powerful. “ When 
you increase the contact, you remove the ignorance, and thus you 
diminish the hatred. This is the true bond of charity; and it is 
worth all the lessons which moralists and divines are able to teach. 
They have pursued their vocation for centuries, without producing 
the least effect in lessening the frequency of war.” With im- 
proved facilities of travel there should be greater intercourse be- 
tween the working classes of England and Germany. Both nations 
then, by acquiring better knowledge of each other, would find their 
prejudices removed, and their mutual jealousy diminished. Living 
side by side, as we do, in the East, with Germans and other Con- 
tinental nations, we find that we can get on smoothly with each 
other, and that competition has no bad effect on our mutual 
relations. It is the same with religions. We often read in Eng- 
lish papers of disturbances occurring between Catholics and Pro- 
testants in England and Ireland. We never have any here, al- 
though there are churches and chapels of some half-a-dozen dif- 
ferent Christian sects, whilst, in addition, we have Buddhists, 
Hindus, and Mahomedans in their thousands. Everyone can fol- 
low his own religion in peace, so long as he does not molest his 
neighbour, and in spite of missionary zeal this seems to be the 
rule, and works admirably in practice. 

Increased intercourse between England and Germany would 
not, I feel sure, fail in bring about better understanding between 
them. Englishmen would then see, as we do out here, what splen- 
did men some of these Germans are. Both peoples would find 
many traits worthy of imitation, and perhaps some fault to be 
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avoided. I have never heard any complaints of any Continental 
Europeans in Burma, of any unfair or invidious treatment, either 
by Government or their fellow citizens. What we have to give we 
give with no ungrudging hand. Germans, or any other foreign 
nationality may be elected to serve on the Rangoon Municipal 
Committee, or as jury men if they can speak English, just as 
Englishmen are. When Sir Richard Temple required rice for the 
Behar famine in the seventies of the last century, Sir Ashley Eden, 
who was then Chief Commissioner of Lower Burma, appointed one 
English firm and one German firm—both with the largest rice mills 
in Rangoon—as the firms to execute Government orders, and both 
fulfillled their engagement satisfactorily. No one complained of 
the selections, or the choosing of a German firm. In trade, as in 
sports and amusements, a German, when he is companionable and 
pleasant, is just as welcome to what is going out here as an 
Englishman. 

In a long residence I have come across Germans, Frenchmen, 
Italians, and Americans. I have had business relations with some, 
and merely a casual acquaintance with others. I know that my 
own feelings have undergone a considerable change since I first 
left England, a boy of 18, with, I suppose, the usual insular ideas 
prevalent amongst most youths of that age. I had passed two 
summer holidays in France, so that I had some slight advantage 
over those who have never left their own country. It would be 
very beneficial to all schoolboys if they could pass some of their 
summer holidays in France and Germany. There is nothing like 
foreign travel to enlarge the understanding, and to remove the 
insular ignorance which so often prevails in England. If it can be 
commenced in school days at an early and impressionable age so 
much the better, under, of course, competent guardianship. Indian 
forest officers are partly trained in France and Germany, as there 
is no place in the British Isles where they can get a practical 
knowledge of forestry. Many of the Indian Civil Service men 
also have been at German Colleges, and benefited therefrom. But 
even if foreign travel cannot be undertaken at an early age it is 
necessary, if ignorance is to be removed, and national jealousies 
and hatred eradicated, that Germans must be seen in their own 
land or out here, before Englishmen can properly appreciate them 
and their many good qualities. To try and create discord and 
distrust amongst the peoples of two such civilised nations, as so 
many writers in England have been doing, seems to me almost as 
wicked and diabolical as to try and stir up civil war. After living 
amongst them for nearly half a century, knowing that thousands of 
them have married British subjects, would it not be as bad as civil 
war to have to treat such men as enemies because the German 
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Bit Government exercises its legitimate rights, and builds a powerful 
t navy? We must keep our powder dry, and be prepared for all 
eventualities, no doubt, but at the same time it is to the interests, 
a not only of both Germany and England, but of all mankind, to 
| do all that we can to remove feelings of mutual hostility by in- 
creasing our intercourse with a great and civilised kindred people. 








SURVEYOR. 




















ENGLISH IMPRESSIONS. 


ON returning to England from abroad we receive various and 
varied impressions, more or less in accordance with our teimpera- 
ments and occupations. Whilst the mental impression itself may 
survive, familiarity soon dulls the fine edge of perception. The 
extraordinary becomes the ordinary. 

Of first impressions the English soldier is probably the most 
vivid. He looks so young, so trim, so well-dressed, so stiff, so 
clean and bright ; he hardly looks real, but a brand new toy. Neces- 
sarily, there is no question of discussing his qualities, courage, and 
endurance ; it is merely a picture comparison with the somewhat 
slovenly, workmanlike, dull, dusty-coloured infantry, the dark, 
heavy-legged artilleryman, or the sinister-looking, unpolished, 
smelly, strength-impressing cuirassier of France. 

Another impression is the sordidness, smallness, sameness of 
the houses—the dulness of the streets. The whole of modern, 
residential, middle-class England, seems to have been given over 
to one architect, of strictly puritanical and socialist aberration. 
There is no unholy beauty, no apparent anti-socialist superiority of 
one street over another; a mournful monotony pervades the jerry- 
built acres. 

How many thousands are there of these undesirable dwell- 
ings, winding along miles of uninteresting roads with sickly names? 
Seen from the railway as one approaches the big towns the effect is 
depressing. One wonders the inhabitants can find their homes, and 
considers the effect upon their sanity. They have spread like a 
cancer. Not only do you meet them in populous towns, but the 
brick-villa residence, in twos or rows, all with the same unlovely 
back, and often that extraordinary conception and manifestation of 
respectability—the bow-window—has invaded the villages and 
country lanes, after the careful, almost religious, removal of all 
trees or redeeming natural features. What mental stimulus, what 
original idea can such environment create ? 

It is noticeable that the French builder, at least, retains all the 
trees he can, and plants more. I have soon one old wistaria pre- 
served from the destructive hands of the housebreakers, to be placed 
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in glorious luxuriance against the new building. In England, I 
have watched the ruthless removal of fine old timber, to enable the 
brick monstrosity to stand forth in all its naked ugliness, viewable 
for miles around, a blot on the landscape. 

Of course, there are exceptions, but generally the proximity of 
trees is anathema to the English householder. 

Modern French rural architecture is, generally, frightful. Often 
a slice of a Paris street five-storey house, is set down in a field, 
back and front, with the sides inviting neighbours; or a bastard 
Swiss villa with blue China plaques. Of course, we omit the old 
Normandy half-timber, or the even low chateaux. Evidently, in 
the olden days in France, there was nothing between the mansion 
and the hovel. But in England, where even the smallest domestic 
architecture has been unrivalled, there is not this excuse. 

Even more striking than the soldiers, who are so red, or the 
streets, which are so dismal, is the crushed, weary, well-nigh hope- 
less appearance of the British woman of the people. The men 
look small and seedy enough in their ill-fitting clothes. What a 
contrast with the coloured corduroys, the white or blue smocks 
seen on the Continent. The children look weakly and poverty- 
stricken ; their poor little clothes are either too big or too small, 
often too scanty. But the women, underfed looking, slovenly, 
emaciated, almost deformed; they seem to have lost all sense of 
joy, all hope; they show too clearly the rack of life, the endless 
worry and strife, from morn to morn. 

We cannot judge English womanhood by the type predomi- 
nant in Hyde Park, in the season. They are no more representa- 
tive of the British nation, than are the outcasts to be found on the 
Embankment, on a winter’s night. Between the two lie the millions 
—bourgeoisie and people. 

Also, is it unnecessary to expect the type of a male, vigorous 
northern nation like the English, to be fat or overgiven to embon- 
point, but the fact appears patent that the English woman is half- 
starved. The country is surely in want of proper nourishment. Free 
trade or Fair trade—you cannot bring up a healthy nation on 
tinned stuff, food substitutes, doubtful bread, gassy drinks, drugs, 
and tea. 

The vastly predominant type of English woman and girl of the 
people, is weak in the extreme, anemic, toothless, sunken-cheeked, 
round-backed, hollow-chested, of small vitality, pale, thin, many de- 
formed, many more only just escaping deformity. And the woman 
is, indeed, the guardian of the future of the nation. It is some- 
thing more than a supposition that heredity pertains more to the 
mother than the father; his influence may be physical, but the 
destiny of the nation lies principally with the woman; and the 
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mothers of England to-day, and the mothers of to-morrow, are too 
often manifestly incapable of bearing healthy children. 

If Hogarth’s pictures are any criterion, the women of the 
people of his day were lusty, buxom lassies, indeed. The degene- 
ration, for degeneration can hardly be denied, can probably be 
traced to the modern exigencies of life, which, in spite of machinery, 
is both harder and more mentally racking; the town and factory 
delusion, which causes the evacuation of the country, and, above 
all, the pernicious abuse of tea. 

The English woman practically lives upon tea, of the strongest 
and blackest brews. Tannin has destroyed digestion, the rest fol- 
lows. The teapot is kept going all day long. The man expects 
his steak and potatoes, the woman thinks tea and jam sufficient for 
her and the children. Caffeine is a real stimulant, but I do not 
know that it produces blood. The wine drinker is a strong man, 
if apoplectic and gouty—the tea-drinker is a weakling. Without 
blood you cannot produce a nation. 

Whatever the merits of teetotal propaganda, a crusade against 
excessive tea-drinking is as great a necessity. The physical 
condition of the women of England is a national calamity. 


HERBERT CHAPLIN DE BEER. 
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WOMEN AND THE CHRISTIAN 
MINISTRY. 


Of the utmost importance to all religious bodies is the question of 
the position of women. In the struggle for the emancipation of 
women we are witnessing the inevitable result of a great spiritual 
awakening. It is no mere fight for political rights. The roots of 
the movement have struck down into the foundations of civilisa- 
tion. Neither is it a movement by itself, but rather part of a great 
agitation which has arisen spontaneously in every part of the civi- 
lized world, an agitation manifesting itself in most varied ways. In 
the search for a worthier and more enlightened interpretation of 
the Scriptures, in the growth of an altruistic gospel, in the recog- 
nition of communal responsibility for poverty and injustice, in the 
doctrine of the universal brotherhood of mankind, we see and feel 
this irresistible spiritual force impelling us ever onward. 

Like the great revolt which arose within the Church in the 
sixteenth century, this is a movement which cannot be checked. 
But it is immeasurably greater than any former awakening. It is 
not confined to the Christian Church, or to any other religious or 
political organization ; it is permeating the whole of Western and 
Eastern civilization. Moreover, as the outcome of this vast world- 
movement, race hatred, class antagonism, and sex disability shall 
be replaced by international goodwill, by peace, harmony, and jus- 
tice. We begin at last to see a promise of the realization of the 
Great Ideal: “There is neither bond nor free, there is neither 
male nor female, for we are all one.” 

The new blood of liberalism and progress is pulsating through 
the veins of Humanity; it is awaking into new life minds which 
have lain dormant, and have failed to perceive the need for accom- 
modating themselves to the changed conditions of life. 

In an era of reform, archaic institutions must necessarily suf- 
fer. In the opinion of many—perhaps in the opinion of some of 
those best qualified to judge—the Church is such an institution. 
Certain it is that the Church—quite distinct from religion—will 
stand or fall, according to whether it shows itself willing to move 
with the times, whether it elects to adapt itself to the needs of all 
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that is best in modern civilization, or whether it prefers to dis- 
regard the writing on the wall. 

“The conservative forces of society,” says Mr. Joseph 
Clayton, “strong in the panoply of the law, and happy 
in the benediction of the Church, have made it hard 
for the lot of the reformer who has insisted that woman's 
place in the world has not yet been definitely and finally settled.” 
It is interesting, therefore, to examine in history the attitude 
adopted by the Christian Church towards its women. Alas! the 
result of investigation is disappointing. We find the Church not 
actuated by the spirit of reverent inquiry, but fettered by a blind 
dogmatism ; interpreting the words of Scripture, not in their ful- 
lest, most liberal sense, but according to the needs of an ecclesias- 
tical system which admitted of no progressive thought. We find 
the right to preach withheld from women. Disabilities were pro- 
bably added by slow degrees until women, having acquiesced in 
the gradual curtailment of their authority, found themselves denied 
a right which was theirs in the days of the early Church. 

Both in the pre-Christian age and in the time of the Apostles, 
women, it would seem, were permitted to preach. See Judges iv., 
4; I. Cor., xi, 5; Acts ii, 17, 18; Acts xxi. 9). In the Acts of the 
Apostles reference is made to Philip the Evangelist, and we read 
that “the same had four daughters, virgins, which did prophesy,” 
t.c., expound the Scriptures, or preach. The Apostles had women 
for fellow-labourers and helpers, and there is every reason to sup- 
pose that these women were in the habit of preaching and testify- 
ing for Christ: 

Though the Church has always recognized the sfiritual 
equality of men and women—there being no sex disqualification in 
the matter of canonization—it was held that men had exclusive 
right to ministerial office. Outside the monastic orders there was 
no equality of position for the sexes. In the history of monastic- 
ism we find the names of eminent women who not only governed 
their own religious houses, but to whom clergy and laity alike 
turned for guidance. Foremost among such names stands that of 
St. Hilda, Abbess of Whitby. It not infrequently happened that 
in a large convent both monks and nuns, occupying their respective 
quarters, were subject to the rule of a single Superior. But even 
in such convents it was by no means rare for the Superior to be a 
woman, As Abbess or Prioress, she had control of monks as well 
as nuns. In certain cases, too, where the position of the Abbess 
corresponded with that of a mitred Abbot, she was entitled to sit 
in Parliament. The honoured position accorded to women was 
doubtless one of the chief sources of the strength of Monasticism. 
The mediaeval Church was alive to the fact that a 
religious system which severely restricted the activity of women 
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lacked stability. It realized the need for granting women equal 
authority with men in the monastic orders, but failing to carry the 
principle to its logical conclusion, it denied the equality of the 
sexes in the ministry. 

After the Reformation the Anglican Church dispensed with 
the official help of women, thereby ultimately lowering its own 
vitality. Dr. Pusey and his followers did much to remedy this 
grave defect. Recognizing the imperative need for feminine aid, 
the Anglican Church now has its organized bodies, 
conventual and otherwise, of women workers. Jn no sense, 
however, can it be said that there is equality of sexes in thé 
Anglican community. The Church is glad enough to make use of 
women, but it denies to them their rightful place. Women’s help 
is accepted, and women have a definite status in the Church, but 
the pulpit is closed to them. They may occupy the unconsecrated 
platform, they may plead the cause of the Church and of righteous- 
ness in the Press, but they may not preach. They may not, in 
fact, follow in the footsteps of many of the women of the Apos- 
tolic Church. 

In some of the so-called “ Free ” Churches, too, we find women 
occupying a position in which freedom is not conspicuous. In the 
Congregational and Methodist bodies, however, women are allowed 
to preach and carry on the work of the ministry, subject to certain 
precautionary restrictions. The committee on Methodist law 
recently considered the question of women preachers, special atten- 
tion being directed to the regulations of 1803. By these regula- 
tions women were allowed to preach who felt themselves to be 
specially called of God. The Committee were of opinion that the 
time was ripe for allowing more freedom to such women, and the 
revision of the 1803 regulations was recommended. The committee 
did not, however, see their way to repealing the said regulations, 
and these were re-affirmed with certain modifications. 

A few months ago it was stated that the Congregational 
Council had passed a resolution recognizing the right of women to 
become ministers. This statement was afterwards contradicted 
and described as a misunderstanding. It is worth noting, there- 
fore, that in at least two Congregational Churches women are, or 
have recently been, performing the full duties of the ministry. The 
Horsted Keynes Congregational Church was for fifteen months 
under the direction of a woman, who preached and carried on the 
services both in the Church and in the open-air. It may be men- 
tioned, in passing, that this preacher, Miss H. Baker, holds strongly 
progressive views. At Cardiff, the Hannah Street Congregational 
Church, is in the sole charge of Miss L. R. C. Smith, A-Mus., 
L.C.R. She was called to the pastorate in November, 1908, hav- 
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ing previously had charge of this church for seven months. She 
preaches twice on Sunday, administers the Holy Communion, and 
the rite of Baptism, and carries on the work of the ministry with 
complete success. 

If we could with any accuracy determine the number of women 
who have entered the ministry in America, the number of female 
preachers would probably be found to be considerable. But it is 
unfortunately true that, in the majority of those Christian bodies 
which are not of fairly recent growth, the right to preach is either 
denied to women or conceded grudgingly. An honourable excep- 
tion, however, is found in the Unitarian congregations. 

Last century the Salvation Army, casting tradition to the 
winds, triumphantly vindicated female preaching. Not only did 
the Army show the hollowness of the usual objections, but it has 
consistently maintained women’s inalienable right to as full a share 
of ministerial authority as that possessed by men. This great 
mission force, organized on semi-military lines, offers exactly the 
same powers and position to both sexes. Though it is customary 
to refer to General Booth as the founder of the Salvation Army, 
it would be more correct to speak of General Booth and his wife as 
having been joint founders. To the day of the latter’s death they 
worked together, neither claiming greater authority than the other. 
Every rank in the Salvation Army which is open to men is also 
open to women. And it frequently happens that where a woman 
officer is in command of a local corps there will be men officers of 
a lower rank working under her with a total absence of friction. 

The female officers of such a body as the Salvation Army 
must necessarily be placed in a somewhat different category to the 
female ministers of a church (using the word “church” in its nar- 
row sense), whether the government of the church be episcopal, 
presbyterian, or congregational. The position of an officer of the 
Salvation Army, however, is equivalent to something more than 
that of a missioner or lay preacher of an ordinary church. More- 
over, the ranks in the Salvation Army and the Church Army do 
not correspond, for in the latter body the women are merely mis- 
sioners or evangelists of the Anglican Church, while in the former 
the women are equal in every respect with the men. The main 
difference between these two organizations, of course, lies in the 
fact that the Church Army, being only a department of the Angli- 
can Church, cannot offer to women the position of highest 
authority—z.e., the Archbishopric of Canterbury. But the Salva- 
tion Army, being an independent sect, opens its ranks—even that 
of “General”—to women. The Salvation Army, though a mis- 
sionary body, is yet a complete sect, and in this respect it differs 
fundamentally from other missionary societies. For this reason, 
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too, it is justifiable to include within the Christian ministry the 
officers of the Salvation Army, while excluding the officers of the 
Church Army. 

How, it may be asked, can any such system of female minis- 
ters and preachers be reconciled with the oft-quoted passage in the 
14th chapter of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, which at first 
sight seems to prohibit the preaching of women? It may be 
pointed out, to begin with, that this chapter has been systematically 
misinterpreted—not, perhaps, unintentionally. St. Paul was here 
advising the early churches to restrain their women from partici- 
pating in the sometimes noisy debates which took place in the 
Jewish and early Christian assemblies. According to the authorised 
and revised versions of the New Testament, St. Paul says that it is 
shameful for women to “speak” in the church. Now, the verb 
“speak” may be used in two different senses; it may imply the 
delivery of an oration, or the mere act of talking. Let us see-in 
which sense it is here used. The verb in the Greek version 
(AaXsiv) means to babble, chatter, or talk. It is a word chiefly 
used to denote noisy talking, as opposed to coherent discourse. St. 
Paul neither says nor implies that it is shameful for women to 
preach or “ prophesy” (mpogpnrebw). And indeed, he would not 
have condemned such a well-established custom. But we must 
remember that, even had he done so, his decision would not be 
binding on the modern Church. He merely gives it, however, as 
his opinion that it is unseemly for women in church to chatter or 
take part in disputations. Moreover, on turning to the eleventh 
chapter of the same Epistle, we find St. Paul directing that when 
a woman does preach, she should have her head covered. 

From these and other passages, it is evident that there is 
ample Scriptural authority for claiming equality of sexes in the 
Christian ministry. It now only remains for us to cast aside our 
prejudice and narrowness of outlook, and at least to acknowledge 
women’s right to preach—a right confirmed by St. Peter after 
Pentecost, and a right which must surely be restored when the 
Church seeks the welfare of all humanity rather than the privilege 
of one sex. 

RONALD H. KIpp. 
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WHAT JESUS THOUGHT 
OF RELIGION AND RELIGIOUS 
AUTHORITIES. 


HAVING, in a former essay, examined the attitude of Jesus towards 
the law of his land, and found it to be of a revolutionary nature, 
we propose to go a step further, and seek to discover what he 
thought about the religion of his fathers, in order to see whether 
his views on this matter were of a similarly advanced type. Now, 
it must be kept in sight that the compatriots of Jesus believed the 
whole of their religion to have been revealed by God to Moses ; 
and that they held their Church establishment to have been in- 
stituted in precisely the same way. This establishment consisted 
of a particular tribe, chosen to perform hierarchial functions in per- 
petuity, and supported by an elaborate system of taxation, com- 
prising such items as—(1) the fees charged for redeeming the first- 
born of man and of certain beasts; (2) the consecration of unre- 
deemable firstlings, and of all first fruits; (3) tythes of everything ; 
(4) propitiating sacrifices and freewill offerings; the whole afford- 
ing a sure and sumptuous revenue. Besides this, the establishment 
in question was secured by moral bulwarks of the strongest kind. 
For the people had been made to believe that God had given them 
their law, and that every time they broke it he would punish them 
terribly unless the priests offered him sacrifices of the sort he 
desired; which, of course, gave these functionarief an immense 
importance, causing them to be regarded as indispensable agents 
for the national salvation, and as the sole mediators between God 
and man. Moreover, the dignity of the priestly class, and the 
solemnity of their office, was constantly brought home to the 
popular mind by the pomp of their vestments, the mystery of their 
ministrations, and the splendour and impressiveness of the cere- 
monies over which they presided. It was a perfect system for 
training the conscience, setting up the sense of sin, introducing the 
fear of God, evolving the power of the priest, and producing all 
the other means and instruments of a superlunary mystification. 
Now, it was under this form that Jesus became acquainted with 
religion, and the problem before us is to find what he thought of 
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religion as thus brought before his notice. ‘1o this end, let us 
consider— 


I.—The position of Jesus with respect to religion, as illustrated 
by his beliefs about public worship, religious rights, and the reality 
of the Mosaic revelation. 


2. The attitude of Jesus as regards the services of the sanc- 
tuary :—The law which Moses was said to have received from God 
made it obligatory for every Jew to go up to Jerusalem three times 
a year, in order to be present at three important feasts attended by 
the most solemn ceremonies, partly performed in common as acts 
of public devotion. Thus Exodus xxiii., 14, says: “Three times 
shalt thou keep a feast unto me in the year. The feast of un- 
leavened bread . . . and the feast of harvest, the first fruits of thy 
labours, which thou sowest in the field; and the feast of ingather- 
ing, at the end of the year, when thou gatherest in thy labours out 
of the field. Three times shall all thy males appear before the 
Lord God.” (See also Exodus xxxiv., 21, 24). Deuteronomy xvi., 
16, 17, declares: “Three times in a year shall all thy males ap- 
pear before the Lord thy God in the place which he shall choose ; 
in the feast of unleavened bread, and in the feast of weeks, and in 
the feast of tabernacles ; and they shall not appear before the Lord 
empty—every man shall give as he is able, according to the blessing 
of the Lord thy God.” 


These commands were not felt to be grievous. On the con- 
trary, it was a delight for the pious Jew to come before the Lord 
his God in Zion, and “to give thanks in the great congregation.” — 
Psalms xxxv., 18. The singers of Israel vie bravely in chaunting 
the joys of the sanctuary, and are full of uprising notes at such 
times. We hear them one and then another crying :— 

“I was glad when they said unto me, 

Let us go into the House of the Lord.”—Psalm cxx., 1. 

“Lord, I love the habitation of thy House, 

And the place where Thy honour dwelleth.”—xxxv., 8. 

“How amiable are Thy tabernacles, 

Oh, Lord of Hosts! 

My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth for the courts of the Lord .. . 
For a day in Thy courts is better than a thousand. 

I had rather be a doorkeeper in the House of my God, 

Than to dwell in the tents of wickedness.”—Ixxxiv., 10. 


Now, in view of the statutes above mentioned, and of the 
cheerful way in which the Jews gave them their obedience, it 
seems passing strange that after Jesus came of age, we hardly ever 
hear of him going to a religious feast. The three first Gospels 
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never once refer to his presence at any such festival, except that 
of the Passover preceding his death. The Fourth Gospel speaks 
of his having been at this and a former Passover, (Gos. iv., chaps. 
13, 2), and at three other feasts, one being of post Mosaic institu- 
tion. (iv., 5, 7, 10). But it also distinctly tells of a Passover to 
which he might have gone, yet did not, preferring to remain in 
Galilee (iv., 6). Moreover, it is worthy of note that at each of the 
five feasts specified, the conduct of Jesus excited in the Temple 
or its precincts a commotion which must have been very disastrous 
to the peace of mind and spirit of charity that ought to reign 
among fellow worshippers on such occasions. This disregard for 
the conventions of the sanctuary may often be observed in his 
doings in the Synagogues on the Sabbath day. The terrible up- 
roar at Nazareth when he stung the national pride of his hearers, 
and the frequent and bitter disputes caused by his working miracles 
before the eyes of the congregation on the Sabbath, are cases in 
point. If he had possessed any respect for public worship he 
would certainly have avoided making such scenes, just as he would 
have gone oftener to the great feasts, had he thought it his duty 
to attend. Besides this, it is not to be denied that Jesus seems to 
have attached small value to the public means of grace, and to 
have taken little delight in the services of the sanctuary. The 
solemn and stately ceremonies of the Jewish faith made but slight 
impression, if any, upon his mind and heart. There are no re- 
ferences to church usages or church experiences in his parables and 
other discourses, a point which differentiates him widely from the 
Prophets and the Psalmists. The vineyard, the sheepfold, and the 
market place, supplied most of his allusions, whilst the doings of 
the tabernacle and the things of the tabernacle left him uninspired. 
Altars, candlesticks, and vestments, about which whole chapters 
are occupied in the Pentateuch, were nothing at all in his line. 
Even the worship of the great congregation assembled before the 
Lord at the holy festivals, does not seem to have touched the soul 
of Jesus, or to have afforded him any special season of refreshing. 
It was in the wilderness under the preaching of John, and not in 
the Temple at Jerusalem, that he found mercy and got brought in ; 
and it was in quiet spots, such as mountain tops and lake sides, 
that he had his good times, and felt the presence of the Lord to be 
peculiarly near and precious. This fact is highly characteristic, 
and throws a clear light upon the independent line of action Jesus 
took in reference to the church of his land. He was not, and never 
could have been, a believer of the kind dearest to all spiritual 
guides, to wit, the simple-hearted, practising, obedient sort, the type 
of religious people who to-day, in the language of their respective 
folds, are termed “ faithful,” or said to be “in a good way,” because 
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as the case stands, they never miss the daily sacrifice, or fail at a 
prayer meeting or a Bible class. Such are not the followers of 
Jesus, however much they may mistakenly suppose it! The same 
principle occurs in his treatment of the Temple. He drove out on 
two occasions the merchants and money changers allowed to traffic 
within its courts, for the benefit of the many strangers who desired 
to make their offerings at the Passover; but according to the three 
Synoptic narratives (I. 24, Il. 13, Ill. 21), he displayed no emotion 
whatever when telling his disciples that before long not one of all 
its goodly stones would be left to stand upon another ; whilst from 
the Fourth Gospel we learn that he said unto the frail one at 
Jacob’s well, “ Woman, believe me, the hour cometh, when neither 
in this mountain, nor in Jerusalem, shall ye worship the Father. . . 
The hour cometh, and now is, when the worshippers shall worship 
the Father in spirit and in truth; for such doth the Father seek to 
be his worshippers.” (iv., 4). The curious statement (i, 11), to 
the effect that he forbad even the carrying of a vessel through the 
Temple, does not affect the above facts. Fer Jesus had a habit 
of embarrassing his opponents by pretending to be more zealous 
than they for their fetishes. Thus, he protected the inviolability 
of the Mosaic Law, and the iniquity of breaking or teaching others 
to break its precepts; whereas he himself did both at various 
times. 

2. The attitude of Jesus towards professors of religion and 
priests:—The Mosaic Law laid great stress upon the exact and 
faithful performance of its multifarious statutes, both as to moral 
and religious conduct. Thus Numbers xv., 40, says: “ Remember 
and do all my commandments, and be holy unto your God” ; whilst 
Deuteronomy vi. 17, declares: “Ye shall diligently keep the 
commandments of the Lord your God, and his testimonies and his 
statutes”; and Deuteronomy xviii 14, adds: “Thou shalt be 
perfect with the Lord thy God.” These instructions gave rise to a 
sect called the Pharisees, whose aim was to do everything just as 
God had told Moses that it ought to be done. The origin of this 
sect is obscure, but it seems to have been instituted as a reactionary 
movement against the liberality of thought spreading among the 
Jews when under the Greek domination. At the time of Jesus 
it was widespread, ancient, and influential. The Pharisees of that 
day were distinguished by their remarkable fervour in religious 
exercises, and their unwavering devotion to the details of the Law. 
They tythed even the most minute objects, and strained their wine 
to avoid drinking flies or other unclean insects, and made long 
fasts and supplications. The cxix. Psalm, which might well be 
termed the Litany of the Pharisee, describes exactly the spirit of 
the sect. 
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“Thou has given us thy precepts, 

That we should observe them diligently.” 

“ Hot indignation hath taken hold upon me, 
Because of the wicked that forsake thy Law.” 
“ Their heart is fat as grease ; 

But I delight in thy Law.” 

“TI am become like a bottle in the smoke ; 
Yet I do not forget thy statutes.” 

“ Oh, how I love thy Law! 

It is my meditation all the day.” 

“T opened my mouth and panted ; 

For I longed for thy commandments.” 

“ Mine eyes run down with rivers of water 
Because they observe not thy Law.” 

“ Seven times a day do I praise thee, 
Because of thy righteous judgments.” 

“Let my tongue sing of thy word ; 

For all thy commandments are righteous.” 

As might be expected under the circumstances, the members 
of this sect enjoyed a high reputation among the people, and were 
considered to be shining examples of virtue and godliness. In 
fact, they occupied in the Jewish church much the same position 
as that held by the severer orders in the Roman Obedience, or 
by the Reswick School among the Dissenters; that it to say, 
they are looked upon as the pick of the flock, peculiarly near and 
dear to heaven. This flattering opinion Jesus failed to share, for 
he attacked the Pharisees without mercy, and did all he could to 
destroy their influence, and bring them into disrepute. “Let them 
alone,” he said, on one occasion, when told that they were offended 
at his doctrine, “ Let them alone, they are blind guides. And if the 
blind guide the blind, both shall fall into the pit.” (1, 15). “Ye 
Pharisees,” he exclaimed, “cleanse the outside of the cup and of 
the platter; but your inward part is full of extortion and wicked- 
ness. . . . Woe unto you! for ye are tombs which appear not, and 
the men that walk over them know it not.” (11, 11). “Thou 
blind Pharisee, cleanse first the inside of the cup and of the platter, 
that the outside thereof may become clean also. . . . Ye serpents, 
ye offspring of vipers, how shall ye escape the judgement of hell!” 
(I., 23). He could not abide their odour of sanctity. The prayers, 
alms, and fasts, whereby they captured the admiration of the crowd, 
moved him to disgust, and drew forth his ridicule. In this line, 
nothing could be happier than the story which he told of a certain 
Pharisee, who gave thanks in the Temple for being chaste, and 
just, and, unlike other men, especially a publican standing there 
afar off. (11, 18). As regards his treatment of the priests, Jesus 
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pursued the same course, for he spake much evil of those digni- 
taries. Thus, in the Parable of the Good Samaritan, we find him 
attributing inhuman conduct to the priest, and the Levite, who are 
merely introduced for the purpose of being made to look vile. (IIL, 
10). The Parable of the Wicked Husbandman who, instead of 
sending their Lord the produce of his land, slew his messengers, 
and finally his son (I. 21, II. 12, III. 20), was felt by the chief priests, 
as well as the Scribes and Pharisees (I. 21, Ill. 20), to be directed 
against them personally. When brought before the high priest 
on the night of his arrest, Jesus replied to him in a manner which 
was certainly contemptuous, and which provoked a blow from one 
of the officers. (IV. 18). These facts are very significant, and 
open out a most serious question. It is universally admitted that 
there is no way of teaching so effective as that of example. “Do 
what the good do, and you will be good,” is the first lesson taught 
by the wise to the simple. In this way the good visualize good- 
ness, and become living epistles read and known of all men for 
their instruction in matters of conduct. How dangerous then, to 
attack those regarded as models of virtue, because by destroying 
the model, the ideal which it incarnates is likely to suffer in the 
popular estimation. Did Jesus never think of this? The Pharisees 
realized the demands of the Mosaic Law, and in their behaviour 
glorified law before the people. The priests were the appointed 
ministers of God, and as such held to be vessels of sanctity. To 
pillory the one and scourge the other, was to throw in peril the 
entire system of faith, and practice which they both supported. 
The conclusion is plain, either Jesus cast about firebrands, arrows, 
and death in thoughtlessness or. recklessness; or else he delibe- 
rately envisaged the natural result of his action, namely, that in 
assailing the good fame of the priests and Pharisees, he was under- 
mining the authority of the code they represented. In this there 
is nothing strange. The tree, as Jesus once said, is known by its 
fruits, and one of the most familiar devices of unbelievers is to 
show up the defects of believers, in order to prove the futility of 
the creed the believers trust to as a means of salvation. Thus, the 
Protestants who rail about the red noses, the bloated cheeks, and 
the sensual looks of the Catholic clergy, are in reality aiming to 
bring transubstantiation and papal infallibility into ill-repute ; 

whilst the same sort of thing applies to those who laugh with 
Burns at the full cups and lawless legs of Kirk Elders, or declaim 

like the orators in the Park over the greed and luxury of the 

Anglican Bishops, with their prancing equipages, their marble halls, 
and their much-bejewelled wives. Such, as we take it, was the 

design of Jesus in falling upon the chief priests, Scribes, and 
Pharisees. He had no anxiety about injuring the faith of his 
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people by holding up to ridicule and opprobrium those whom they 
were accustomed to regard as lights of piety and patterns of 
virtue ; although he must have known very well that this exposure 
would have the effect of depreciating religion in the popular mind. 
Still less did he fear to be considered “bad” for belabouring the 
so-called “good,” a risk always incurred by those who run counter 
to the moral taste of their day and generation. The truth is that, 
in assailing the Pharisees, he was assailing Phariseeism, another 
name for Judaism in its purest form ; whilst in attacking the priests 
he was attacking the pillars of the Mosaic institution; and this 
double assault on the religion of his land was what he intended. 
3. The attitude of Jesus with respect to the Mosaic Revelation: 

The religion of the Jews purported to have been revealed by God 
to Moses in all its parts. This creed embraced the whole of their 
conduct, for it laid down what they were to do or not to do, as 
regards moral matters; and also told them exactly how they must 
perform their worship. We have seen that Jesus set at naught 
the legal part of this system by acting or speaking against some of 
its most important precepts, to wit, those relating to oaths, venge- 
ance, adultery, divorce, forbidden meats, unclean things, obedience 
to parents, and observance of the Sabbath. This shows that he 
did not accept the belief that the law in question had been divinely 
revealed ; and thus throws doubt upon his faith in any part of the 
revelation alleged to have been vouchsafed by God to Moses. 
The doubt in question grows stronger when we find him displaying 
lukewarmness with regard to the feasts and ceremonies which 
played such an important réle under the Mosaic system, and which 
every true believer was bound to attend with regularity and zeal. 
We never hear him exclaiming, like the Psalmist, Ixvi., 13, 15 :—. 

“T will come into thy House with burnt offerings, 

I will pay thee my vows: 

I will offer unto thee burnt offerings of fatlings, 

With the incense of rams; 

I will offer bullocks with goats.” 
As a matter of fact, not a word is said of his performing any vow, 
making any offering, submitting to any rite, or doing any of the 
things prescribed by his religion, except thrice eating the Passover, 
and attending one or two other feasts, and even this exception as 
regards the Passover serves to prove the -rule, for the detailed 
reports as to how he behaved the last time he partook of it, show 
that he then made some striking innovations, and that his conver- 
sation during the meal was not at all of the kind demanded on such 
occasions. His attitude on the general question, however, becomes 
still clearer, when his teaching on the matter of divine forgiveness 
is taken into account. Thus he said: “Whensoever ye stand pray- 
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ing, forgive if ye have aught against anyone; that your Father 
which is in heaven may forgive you your trespasses.” (IIL, 11). 
“For if ye forgive men their trespasses your heavenly Father will 
also forgive you. But if ye forgive not men their trespasses, 
neither will your Father forgive your trespasses.” (1, 6). This 
doctrine does away at one stroke with all the elaborate system of 
sacrifices prescribed by the Mosaic Law to appease the anger of 
God, and reconcile him to the sinner. Hence, the scheme cf 
atonement said to have been revealed to Moses appeared false ir 
the eyes of Jesus, who must, therefore, have regarded the Jewish 
priesthood as a costly imposture. It would have been too much to 
expect him to utter his feelings plainly on the point. It was 
enough that he gave the premises, and left others to draw the 
conclusion. He rejoiced to see men grasp his thought even im- 
perfectly. Once, when a certain scribe, approving him, said that 
the love of God and our neighbour “is much more than all whole 
burnt offerings and sacrifices,” Jesus replied, “Thou art not far 
from the Kingdom of God.” (IL, 12). It wouid have been dan- 
gerous to lead him further, especially as he might have been one of 
the spies sent out about that time to entangle Jesus in his talk. A 
like prudence appears in the conduct of Jesus on another occasion 
in reference to a similar matter. When residing at Capernaum he 
delayed paying the Temple-tax. This delay arose from scruples 
about the legality of the imposition, and was not at all caused by 
want of money, for he knew exactly where to find the required sum, 
namely, in the mouth of a fish. Finally, he told Peter to catch the 
fish and pay the tax, to avoid offence. (1, 17). As this tax was 
one provided for by the Mosaic Law, the scruples of Jesus are 
very significant, especially in view of his easy solvency. The truth 
is that Jesus did not always speak out his mind, or act upon his 
convictions. He knew that in his party, as in all parties, there 
were slow-going timid people, and that outside stood waverers 
hesitating on the threshold, and in order to keep what he had and 
secure the rest, he sometimes watered down his statements. The 
difference in tone noticeable in his discourses is explicable from 
the differing nature of his audiences, which made change of tactics 
necessary. He knew when to sap and mine, and when to make 
frontal attacks. If he erred, his warm temper was at fault, not his 
discretion. Thus, before one of his bitterest onslaughts we find 
him soothing the religious susceptibilities of his hearers by telling 
them that, as the Scribes and Pharisees sat in the seat of Moses, 
whatsoever they commanded must be done. (1, 23). After which 
he proceeded to destroy the validity of these authorities by show- 
ing up their evil lives and treating them as blind guides of the 
blind. In this way he brought into doubt the entire system re- 
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presented by those whom he had told his hearers to obey, for who 
would trust such teachers as he described? If, on the other hand, 
he had begun by saying that Moses was a myth or an impostor, 
and the system attributed to him a gigantic humbug, the by- 
standers would have stopped his discourse with a shower of stones. 
This fact should always be borne in mind when estimating the 
value of any testimony given by Jesus in favour of the Mosaic 
system. The calm way he set aside the precept above referred to, 
is more eloquent of his real opinion, than the words, “ Think not 
that I came to destroy the law or the prophets; I came not to 
destroy, but to fulfil.” (1, 5). And when he went on to say, 
“ Whosoever, therefore, shall break one of the least commandments, 
and shall teach men so, shall be called least in the kingdom of 
heaven; but whosoever shall do and teach them shall be called 
great in the kingdom of heaven,” (1, 5), he was merely throwing 
dust in the eyes of those before whom a few moments later he 
denied the validity of the same law in respect of such important 
matters as divorce, oaths, and retributive vengeance. 


IIl.—The position of Jesus with respect to religion, as illus- 
trated by the treatment he received at the hands of the ecclesiastical 
authorities. 


The conduct of the priests with respect to Jesus was abso- 
lutely classic in its type, and might well serve as a perfect example 
of how the clergy of all sorts and denominations act towards their 
opponents when circumstances give them a fair chance. The 
priests hated Jesus, and to make short work of him they impugned 
his authority, blackened his character, and compassed his death. 
There is not one of the bond of black, from the most powerful 
inquisitor, to the most insignificant little Levite, who would not 
find such a course strictly natural and proper if pursued within his 
own enclosure. The chief point of interest, however, regarding the 
priestly persecution applied to Jesus, is the means it affords of 
discovering his attitude towards the religion of his land. For what, 
he once said to his disciples about the world, is equally true of the 
church, and we have only to change the terms to see the identity 
of the propositions, “If ye were of the church, the church would 
love its own, but ye are not of the church, therefore the church 
hateth you.” This was just how the matter stood with regard to 
himself. If he had been a faithful believer, doing as other faithful 
believers did, that is attending all the feasts, keeping all the fasts, 
paying all the tythes, giving burnt offerings and sacrifices, humbly 
confessing his sins to the priest, praying and singing praises in 
public places, and so on; then, instead of being detested by the 
priests, he would have received every mark of their respect. This 
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point cannot be insisted on too strongly. Ecclesiastical authorities 
are certainly the best judges of their own concerns, and when they 
hang, draw, and quarter, it is because they beheve their victim to 
have deserved this treatment by reason of his infidelity. They 
have no interest whatever in suppressing the “ faithful,” and the 
“good,” as judged by their standards. If, then, a man incur the 
hatred and suffer the vengeance of priestly persons, it is because 
they consider his opinions to be unsound and subversive with 
respect to their faith. The conclusion is plain, the behaviour of 
the Jewish pontiffs towards Jesus shows that they regarded him as 
an enemy to the Jewish religion. This will become more evident 
as we proceed to details and consider 

1. How the priests treated the authority of Jesus :— 

The priests attempted to discredit Jesus in.the eyes of the 
people by setting him forth as a pretender or a charlatan, a man 
without credentials or authority of any kind. This is a very com- 
mon trick, and succeeds well with those who are more disposed to 
listen to a fool with a charter derived from other fools, than to a 
sage whose wisdom has never been officially stamped. The priests 
knew that the teachers in the synagogues were wont to have letters 
of recommendation or certificates of competence from distinguished 
Rabbis; and as they felt certain that Jesus possessed no such 
title, tney came into the Temple when he was teaching there, and 
demanded, “ By what authority doest thou these things? and who 
gave thee this authority ?” which, in the language of to-day means, 
—Where is your certificate or diploma? and who gave you it? 
To this Jesus made no direct reply, but said he would answer them 
on that point, if they would first answer him on another, after 
which he posed the following question: “The baptism of John, 
whence was it? From heaven, or from men?” As they could not 
say it was from heaven, because they had not accepted it, and as 
they feared to say it was from men, because the people thought 
otherwise, they replied, “We know not.” Whereupon Jesus an- 
swered triumphantly, “ Neither tell I you by what authority I do 
these things.” (I. 12, II. 11, I. 20). It was an episode in the age- 
long. strife between those who question, investigate, and discover, 
and those who simply accept, expound, and uphold; between the 
creative thinker and the systematic teacher, those foes in ever- 
lasting feud. 

: 2. How the priests handled the character of Jesus:— 

“He who offends the priests,” said Heine, “is sure to have his 
good name taken away.” Jesus was no exception to this rule. 
He himself tells us that his foes said of him: “Behold, a glut- 
tonous man, and a wine bibber, a friend of publicans and sinners.” 
He did not deny the charge, but contented himself by saying that 
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they must be hard to please, for they had found fault with John, 
in spite of his abstemiousness. (I. 11, I. 7), Another time, when 
they accused his disciples of not keeping the fast, he said, quite 
composedly, that it was natural for his friends not to fast so long 
as they had him with them, just as the groomsmen did not fast 
while the bridegroom kept them company, (I. 9, Il. 2, III. 5), a 
reply which must certainly have given satisfaction. This habit of 
blackening the character of heretics and unbelievers is as old as 
religion, and one of its worst features. It takes the fetid imagina- 
tion of a priest to invent the sort of lies that were told about Vol- 
taire, Thomas Paine, and the followers of the late Charles Brad- 
laugh ; whilst it is a delicate piece of irony on the part of fortune 
that the slanderers of these men pretended to be the followers of 
one whose fame had been besmeared by persons of their own 
class. 


3. How the priests took the life of Jesus :— 


The four Gospels agree that it was the priests who planned 
the destruction of Jesus, and accomplished it when the time seemed 
favourable. They arrested him, and prosecuted him before the 
Sanhedrin for blasphemy, an offence which the Law of Moses 
punished with death by stoning. They quickly got him con- 
demned, and then forced the Roman Governor to sanction his 
execution. This, for some reason or other, was not carried out 
according to the Mosaic statute, but performed by crucifixion. 
Whilst Jesus was in their hands, the priests behaved to him in the 
vilest way. They spat in his face. They smote him with the 
palms of their hands. They threw a cloth over his eyes and 
mocked his prophetic gifts, saying: . “Tell us who it was that 
struck thee?” As he hung upon the cross they jeered him in his 
agony, crying, “ He saved others, himself he cannot save!” 


Tempora mutantur, the one who was done to death by priests 
as a blasphemer, is now honoured by priests as a god; and he who 
tried to upset a gigantic system of hierarchial imposture, has been 
made the centre of a similar system far more lucrative and no less 
false.. There is nothing stranger in history than the fate of. this 
person. He stood for ideas the most advanced, the most modern, 
as they are called to-day. He was a revolutionist, a communist, an 
anti-militarist, an anti-clericalist, an anti-nationalist, a doughty vin- 
dicator of direct action. Yet his name is used to bless wealth, 
sanction imperialism, consecrate arms, and support a mass of in- 
stitutions that he either detested or despised. 

A mad world, my masters! 

ELIJAH GREENLEAF. 











A FAMOUS BORDER FORAY. 
Part II. 


THE saying, “like master like man,” was abundantly illustrated in 
the persons of Kinmont Willie and his champion, Buccleuch. Each 
in his own sphere was a consummate type of all that the Borderer 
of that day found good to admire in a man. Kinmont’s name was 
synonymous with ruffianism. Scott, in his “ Minstrelsy,” quotes 
the following in proof of this Borderer’s ill-gotten and far-spread 
notoriety: “Mas. James Melvine, in urging reasons against sub- 
scribing the act of supremacy in 1584, asks ironically, ‘ Who shall 
take order with vice and wickedness? The Court and bishops? 
As well as Martine Elliot and Will of Kinmont upon the borders!’ ” 
On another occasion, when King James was at variance with the 
ministers and citizens of Edinburgh, the rumour got abroad that 
Kinmont Willie was to be let loose upon the city. This naturally 
aroused the greatest consternation, “too well grounded, consider- 
ing what had happened in Stirling ten years before, when the Earl 
of Angus, with Home, Buccleuch, and other Border chieftains, 
marched there to remove the Earl of Arran from the King’s coun- 
sels, the town was pillaged, particularly by the Armstrongs, under 
this very Kinmont Willie.” True to his breeding, he had seized 
that opportunity for stealing even the iron gratings from the win- 
dows of some of the buildings. 


Buccleuch was a bird of the same feather, and had to his dis- 
credit a varied and desperate career of turbulence behind him. This 
is well authenticated in Border history, even if we do accept 
Scroop’s version of it as being somewhat highly coloured. Before 
he came to hold an official position, he had been the author of a 
host of “herishipes”” and murders throughout the West Wardenry. 
Scroop gives a list of some of these in his instructions to one of his 
subordinates as a reason for the latter being very cautious when 
on a journey in connection with matters concerning the Borders. 
In this information the English warden adds that Buccleuch had 
ever been, and still was, the chief enemy to the quiet of the district, 
and that before he was officer he was the ringleader at the capture 
of Capt. Bellas and “the hewinge in peaces divers of his soldiers.” 
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Later on he had a hand in the slaying of Captain Beaton’s soldiers 
at Hexham, and also in the murder of some men under the com- 
mand of Capt. Ellice. Contemporary opinion of him did not place 
him on a very high pedestal. Carey says of him in a letter to 
Burghley: “But all is one, for his theves have libertie, and ther 
take the spoile of eyther Marche as there occasion ys offered. No 
justice will be done while this wicked man beares office.” Bowes 
speaks still more strongly, and styles Buccleuch and his boon- 
companion, Cessford, as “the two fyrebrandes” of the Borders. 
Although neither of them had at that time reached thirty years of 
age, nevertheless they had each been guilty of some twenty mur- 
ders “of his own or our nation.” Buccleuch was married to Cess- 
ford’s sister, and had the no less notorious Johnston of that day as 
his “ double cousin germaine,” so that family ties made the alliance 
of this unholy trio a terror for all with whom they had dealings. 

Buccleuch’s appointment as keeper of Liddesdale seemed to 
have, if anything, increased his lawlessness, and his new power 
gave him increased opportunities in the way of securing help from 
the discontented Borderers on the English side. Thus he was 
soon actively engaged in getting the co-operation of the Grames 
in England, some of whom, indeed, helped him in his famous ex- 
ploit against Carlisle Castle. “They and most of their principals 
were privy, and acted with Buccleuch in the surprise of this castle 
and loosing Kinmont out of it. And it is public that, at Buccleuch’s 
horse-race long before, many of them were asked for their consents 
thereto, and being premonished, let him ride forward and back 
through them without shout or hindrance. Also the sonne of one 
of them brought Buclughes ringe to Kinmonte before his losinge, 
for a token for his deliverance by him, and one of them, knowne 
to be in the castle courte with Buclugh.” Scroop testified of the 
Scottish keeper that “he has now got all or most of our Grames 
to join him, and is working to bind more of them.” 

As a matter of fact, it was round this question of the Grames 
that most of Scroop’s complaints hinge during the months of off- 
cial argument and recrimination that followed the escape of Kin- 
mont. An anonymous communication revealed the Grames’ reasons 
for siding with Buccleuch, and helped to give Scroop a more jaun- 
diced view of the matter than ever. The English warden himself 
was not popular amongst those who served him, as he was by way 
of being a petty tyrant when occasion offered, and circumstances 
favoured him. One of his actions shortly before this, had been the 
summary dismissal of one in his service who was closely allied in 
the bonds of friendship with these turbulent Grames. This 
hasty step now recoiled upon his devoted head in the shape of 
open antagonism to him within his own jurisdiction. It is quite 
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evident, from the State papers, that his own weakness prevented 
him from keeping his house in order, and that made it the more 
easy and tempting for the ubiquitous burglar from the other side 
of the border to ransack his domain. His anonymous communi- 
cant, indeed, plainly tells him so. “Albeyt the Layrd of Buck- 
clughe tooke the deede on hand there is others that servis mare 
blame. The. dischardginge of Thomas Carlton of his office has 
helpit your lordschip to receave this scheme with helpe of Richey 
of the Brakonhill and others of the Grames quha was led by their 
counsell has done what they coulde to breake the countrey ever 
sen Thomas was dischardged his office whilke your lordship may 
ken nowe by thur thinges that is done.” This would be none the 
more palatable for Scroop, because he would in his own mind 
recognise its truth, and it accounts for the bitterness with which he 
follows up his accusations to the Privy Council against his unruly 
subjects. In fact, at times it quite dwarfs his hatred of Buccleuch 
and absorbs his whole energy in securing revenge upon them. Two 
of the Grames, who were examined before Scroop and the Bishop 
of Carlisle, as justices of the peace, admitted that Carlton, with 
others, “did agree and sett downe the plott how the castell shoulde 
be brocken, and that Thomas Carlton did undertake to make the 
watchman of the said castell shewre.” It almost reads as if those 
on the English side were desirous of claiming such credit as was 
going for the whole raid, a condition of things that would not be 
altogether to the taste of Buccleuch and his immediate followers. 
These informers soon had special troubles of their own, as one of 
them further deposed that “he had worde sente him that exceptt 
hee denyed all that which he had affeirmed, that hee nor anye of 
his shoulde be left a live.” Nor was this threat a pointless one, 
for some ten days afterwards one of their kin was done to death, 
“at which murther was one ‘Stowe Louges’ and divers other 
Scottche men, and the murthered mann was despitefullie brought 
to the Castell of Carlile.” A Borderer never lost much time in 
redressing real or fancied grievances. But, to do him justice, his 
masters were of a like mind, as Sir Robt. Carey in a letter to 
Burghley bluntly expressed the opinion that “the best way to 
keep them quiet is to doe one evill turne for another, and crubbe 
them with a sharper bit.” 

Such internal troubles were not confined to Scroop alone, as 
Buccleuch appears to have been faced with like difficulties. Eure, 
in a letter to Burghley, notes with considerable satisfaction that 
Buccleuch and Sir Robert Kerr were at loggerheads with one an- 
other, and that the latter was well inclined to listen to reason, “a 
stepp of grace” of which the English deputy was inclined to make 
the most. “Kerr's quarrels with Buccleuch,” he thinks, “is a 
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means of peace with us, who, he fears, may join his adversary.” A 
report also was abroad that Buccleuch was out of favour with King 
James, and that he was thinking of leaving the country. “The 
time would thus fit to move the King by the ambassador to appoint 
one absolute warden. He is, I hear, indifferent to Buccleuch, who 
is every way ‘malitious’ proude of nature, mimitating the Spaniard. 
I wish he be not one in harte.” 

James’s refusal to countenance Buccleuch whole-heartedly was, 
indeed, partly due to the efforts of the latter to get Spanish in- 
fluence to work. The many difficulties that the Border problem 
presented, were not made any easier for solution by the coming of 
the Jesuits to England during this period. In the State Papers 
many references occur to show the activity of these political priests 
in the North of England. Their personal zeal and daring, and 
their training in the wiles of statecraft, admirably equipped them 
for their task, and this was rendered the easier because the North 
was still strongly Roman Catholic in its sympathies. Buccleuch’s 
efforts to bring them into the turmoil will not seem out of place if 
it be remembered that, when the infamous Bothwell wanted to 
curry favour with Elizabeth, “he could devise no better bait than 
the handing over to her of some Jesuits that he had laid hands 
upon. Lowther alludes to this in a letter to Burghley in 1592. 
“Bothwell is verie desiereus to seeke his peace by her Majestie’s 
meanes to whom he will make verie grett offers. He will take and 
deliver to her Majestie foure Jesuites that are trificquers in these 
partes.” 

The Scottish King was also influenced by the fact that Queen 
Elizabeth had, in her anger, threatened to withhold the yearly grant 
she had been allowing him. Eure, in a letter to Sir Robert Cecil, 
makes special mention of the rumour about this. “The Kinge of 
Scottes is displeased, as yt is thought, that the Queen threatneth to 
withhold her pentione from him in regarde to Buclugh his late acte 
to my Lord Scroope.” 

The Queen, however, was by no means anxious to increase 
the trouble that was brewing, and neither she nor her Privy Council 
were at all inclined to back up Scroop in any determined fashion. 
He was ordered to state exactly the nature of a “day of truce,” 
by Burghley, who appears not to have been well-posted in Border 
customs, and to have been under the necessity of getting informa- 
tion as to “Whether, at a day of truce, the peace endures from 
sunrise that day to sunrise of next day, or only till sunset of the 
day of truce, and whether a subject of either realm can enter the 
other to recover goods during the truce?” The reply sent was - 
naturally designed to exonerate Scroop, and its substance was that 
it was usual for both wardens to agree at their meeting for a truce 
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to begin and endure while the business in hand remained unsettled. 
They were not, by custom in this matter to be limited “from 
sonne to sonne.” If this view were correct, then the truce might, 
by arrangement, end with the completion of the business, and, that 
being so, the capture of Kinmont Willie would, at worst, have been 
only a case of sharp practice, and not a deliberate breaking of an 
important Border law. So Scroop undoubtedly wanted his 
superiors to think, and, conveniently passing over troublesome de- 
tails, he shifts away from this matter to point out the iniquity of an 
English Warden having to lower himself by treating with Buc- 
cleuch, who was only an officer under the Scotch warden. 

Eure also elaborated this grievance when writing to Burghley. 
“Lord Scrope, by his assurance, is tyed in honor to answer for his 
whole March—Buccleuch for his office only—an unequal assurance. 
If any either of the west or east of his office, with whom Buccleuch 
is in kindness, do ride, his assurance is not broken, yet the warden 
in whose wardenry such acts are committed is justly moved to re- 
venge.” It must be admitted, however, in Buccleuch’s favour, that 
King Janies had backed him up in the attitude he was only too 
ready to adopt of considering himself the equal of Scroop. The 
King had, in fact, first stipulated for meetings between the two 
disputants, alleging that exception should be made in Buccleuch’s 
case, as he held the office “ by inheritance.” Unfortunately, James 
did not stick to this opinion, for he drew back shortly afterwards, 
when the English ambassador made the obvious reply to him that, 
if such was to be the rule, then the Scottish wardens must also 
meet the keepers of Tynedale and Redesdale. 

Further details were again demanded by the Council, and 
Scroop became decidedly touchy, because he considered that he 
had sent sufficient already. “I verily hoped my former advertise- 
ment of their dealinges in the enterprise at this castell might have 
motyve sufficient to her Majesty and your lordships, to be satisfyed 
of their disloyaltyes to her highnes.” So badly did he take this 
extra questioning that he asked to be relieved of his office. “I 
shall most humbly beseech her Majesty to take this burden off my 
shoulders, and give me leave to serve her elsewhere.” This desire 
he had already mooted under the pretence that he was concerned 
about the expenses incurred for his wife travelling between the 
south and the north. In one of his letters to Cecil he had summed 
up his case by adding, “Moreover the jorneys of my wife downe 
and upp ar so chargeable (the last standinge me in 660 li) that un- 
less her Majesty would give her leeve to contynue in this countrey, 
which I will no further move than maye rest in her Majestie’s best 
likinge.” Queen Elizabeth had apparently a rather Kitchener-like 
aversion from married officers being under the risk of petticoat 
government. 
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On the other hand, it is more likely that his wish for a 
change was really strengthened by the likelihood of his enemizs, 
the Grames, getting off lightly. Thus he writes to Hunsdon on 
this point: “Though I see not that the Grames shall receive 
severe punishment, yet I send you copies of the proceedings in law 
for murder against them,” and he grumbles to Burghley, in a lettes 
of the same date, about “her Majesty's indisposition for any sharp 
dealings with them.” His complacent opinion of his own powers 
comes forth in the closing sentence with which he dismisses this 
irritating development. “What the Grames maye be drawne unto, 
by placing of another officer in my roome, I am not able to saye, 
but referr yt to graver wisdome and triall of tyme—onely I say yt 
maye prove a myracle for a leoperd to alter and change his spotts.” 
When he learned later on that his hopes of Buccleuch’s disgrace 
at the Scottish court had likewise fallen through, and that “ King 
James has freely remitted his deed at this castle as good service 
to him and his comune wealth,” Scroop is moved to a still greater 
desire for his own removal. He even proceeds to use threats for, 
as we have already noted, he laboured under the dangerous idea 
that he was indispensable. “The Grames shalbe all no sooner 
returned hither withoute sharpe handlinge before I shall thereon 
leave this office—choosinge rather to die honorabilie or leave my 
countrey, then to lyve in place where I must be subjected under 
the mallice of those whome once her Majesty helde me worthie to 
governe.” From threats he flies to entreaties. “I now insiste to 
entreate that her Majesty woulde be pleased to appoint another to 
this office. Your procuring whereof would be a greater favour to 
me then to hange any of the Grames whose deaths I desired not, 
but rather their reformation.” This last pious wish is eminently 
characteristic of the Scroopian method of stating a case. 

The Grames, in the long run, submitted, although with very 
bad grace, and a number of them signed articles whereby they 
agreed that “they shall submit to the Lord Warden to be ordered 
and governed according to Border Law, as others are in the war- 
denry.” They still persisted, however, in their ill-feeling towards 
Scroop, who, they maintained, still bore malice against them “ rather 
by the suggestion of their adversaries than of his own knowledge.” 
Nor were they at all eager to render him any assistance, for we 
find him only a month afterwards complaining that they would not 
help in the rescue of goods taken by the Scots. “Though they can 
raise 300 men, yet not 16 were seen to rise to come to my relief.” 

Meanwhile, the Carlisle Castle affair still hung fire. Those at 
headquarters in London were no better disposed to Scroop, since 
it would appear that Burghley had again written for more particu- 
lars of Kinmont’s seizure and release. This time he managed to 
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draw from Scroop a list of his reasons for acting as he did. Scroop 
explained the basis of his action as follows :— 

(1) “I had th’ opinion of some of good accompt and longe 
experience in Border causes, who thoughte Kinmont to be a law- 
full prisoner.” 

(2) “I only copied the Scottish practice.” 

(3) “I offered, before Buccleuch’s attempt on Carlisle, to have 
two sent by myself and Buccleuch to state the matter before the 
Scots King and the English Ambassador. Thereon I woulde repaire 
what was faultie on my behalfe.” 

(4) “ Buccleuch had no just.cause to do such indignitie to her 
Majestie as he did in his proude assault and breatch of this her 
highnes castell—the matter chiefly to be regarded.” 

(5) “ That Kinmonte did neither dwell within Buclughes office, 
nor was taken prisoner within the boundes therof, but dwellinge 
and beinge taken within the West Wardenrie, that officer, and not 
he, was to demaunde redress therein—that Buclughe, as it should 
seeme, coulde not, by the direct course of the treaties, have de- 
maunded satisfacion for that offence if yt were any; but he made 
that onely a matter to pyke and fynde further quarrell betwixte 
him and me.” 

One would have thought that if these reasons were convinc- 
ing to him he would have been content to let the case be 
settled by the authorities of both countries, and that for the present 
he would have refrained from doing anything to prejudice the 
merits of his positon. That, however, was by no means so. He 
had in the meantime retaliated with “one evill turne for another,” 
and in his next communication to the Privy Council we find him 
setting this forth under the impression that it would secure him 
favour where he had been for some time under a cloud. “I 
thanke God,” he declares, with all seriousness, “there hath bin 
good quietnes sithence the last incursion that our people made into 
Liddersdale to revenge the insolent and warlike assaulte.made by 
Buclugh.” This act of reprisal was followed by many others. 
According to Rymer’s Foedera, “Sir Thos. Musgrave rode into 
Scotland, and made spoil like an ordinary Borderer, and Buc- 
cleuch’s life was said to be aimed at, and this with consent of 
Elizabeth.” 

Scroop, it must be admitted, was not alone in feeling hurt 
over the want of sympathy displayed towards him by the Govern- 
ment. Sir Robert Carey was troubled with the same feeling, and’ 
adopted an attitude similar to Scroop’s. Elizabeth’s own words on 
the condition of affairs on the Borders were concise enough, and 
not at all complimentary to her own officials. “Verie barbarous 
and seldom used emonge the Turkes,” was her verdict, and one 
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ought to remember that she was not herself given to much leniency 
when her authority was openly defied. When, however, wholesale 
murder and outrage was the usual result of “but one shepe hogg 
that was taken,” it was evident to her intelligence that affairs were 
not as they should be. Even her masterful spirit could hardly 
countenance such extremes. 

Her want of support for Border methods of righting wrongs 
drew forth a complaint from the North, in which the writer ex- 
presses not only his surprise, but also his grief and concern that 
“there should be so much ado for killing a notable thief.” The 
death of the thief was not what concerned the sender of the letter 
at all, but rather the all-important circumstance “that the Queen 
should hold so hard an opinion of me for it.” 

The Queen’s notorious parsimony tended also to the ineff- 
ciency of her Warden’s efforts, and we read of him on various 
occasions begging and praying that the pay of his soldiers might 
be augmented. That the amount must have been very inadequate 
may be gathered from the fact that, although Scroop was almost in 
total disfavour at this period, and not over anxious to irritate those 
in high places, yet he plucked up sufficient courage to declare that 
the increase should be the formidable amount of exactly one-half 
more than his men were at the time enjoying, or rather enduring, 
as it might be more fairly expressed. “I humbly beseech you will 
increase the men’s pay to 18d. per diem, for man and horse cannot 
live on 12d. at present prices.” He emphasises his dire necessity 
by urging that there was great danger that his soldiers, on account 
of their scanty pay, “will learn our Border fashion.” . Burghley 
refused to allow any increase, alleging that the Queen paid no 
more for the demi-lances in the Low Countries, and consequently 
would not grant a rise for her Border light-horse. A further 
effort to get some advance was made in the following month by 
Eure, but his “I humbly move for 16d. yf thought good,” produced 
no better result than Scroop’s more strongly worded opinion that 
his soldiers would eke out their earnings by helping themselves. 

On the other Marches, things were at a standstill for the 
same reason. Sir Robert Carey was in vain soliciting money for 
the upkeep of Norham Castle. His demand for £800 had met 
with a like refusal, and he was busy in the same endeavour to get 
something, no matter. how little, by hook or by crook, and was 
anxious to get Burghley to sound the Queen on the matter. This, 
moreover, was after he had, without success, appealed to the 
Queen’s sense of the dignity of her position. It was a pity that 
Norham, “beinge exchainged from the Bushopp to the Queene,” 
should be in a worse state now than it had ever been. The pity 
remained, however ; the Queen was impervious to this “argumentum 
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ad feminam,” despite the lament which Eure made of the grievous 
decay of “knowledge of God, whereby the better sort forget oath 
and duty, let malefactors go against evidence and favour ; ministers 
and preachers are comforthless to com and remaine where such 
heathenish people are ; so there are neither teachers nor taught. I 
fear this weakness is over all the Marches.” 

The chorus of complaints had become so general that the up- 
shot seemed likely to be that the raid on Carlisle Castle would be 
swamped by the rising tide of discontent that it had so much in- 
flamed. Both England and Scotland agreed in regarding the mat- 
ter as a very disagreeable thorn in the flesh. King James, on the 
one hand, was thinking of his likelihood of following Elizabeth on 
the English throne, and besides he was eminently unfitted, as re- 
gards personality, for conducting such a quarrel to an issue that 
would be satisfactory to himself. He was also very much alive to 
the fact that Queen Elizabeth had a purse—not easily opened, it is 
true—but still there for him to enjoy in a limited way if he did not 
thwart the masterful Tudor monarch. 

Elizabeth had never at any period of the dispute, showed 
much desire to back up her own officials. Perhaps her innate 
sense of justice told her that they had been in the wrong. Her 
desire to avoid expense made her also ready to come halfway to a 
settlement. Indeed, both Sovereigns recognised clearly that the 
peace between the two countries had been seriously jeopardised, 
and the Spanish spectre, ready to make capital out of the dispute, 
was also present to the minds of both. Open rupture was, there- 
fore, above all things, to be avoided, and with this aim in view, the 
question was referred to the judgment of commissioners appointed 
from both nations. This tribunal met at Berwick, and was so suc- 
cessful, that Buccleuch, of his own accord, went to England to 
answer for his share in the trouble. He made the journey with 
his tongue in his cheek, as he was perfectly well aware that no evil 
would accrue to him. It would be well worth knowing what was 
his real opinion of it all, when he was finally sent back in honour 
from the English court. Lord Scroop would also have his views 
on the subject, no doubt. 

Long after the affair was wholly forgotten, from a historical 
point of view, it was kept alive by the fine ballad that has immor- 
talised Kinmont Willie by taking him as the type of “the stark 
moss-trooping Scot.” The ballad is mainly of value as affording 
an insight into the spirit with which the whole incident was carried 
through. Its poetic licence renders its historical value next to 
nothing. Carlisle Castle, for example, is represented as being 
garrisoned by quite an army, while the Scots are a mere handful, 
which, indeed, was the truth. 
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“Tt was but twenty Scots and ten, 
That put a thousand in sic a steer!” 
In the ballad Buccleuch was— 
“To mount the first before us a’,” 
an opinion that Scroop himself stuck to because of the information 
he had received. The real truth was that he had remained on 
guard outside to protect the retreat. Then, for the sake of poetic 
justice, the “fause Sakelde,’ who is roundly abused whenever his 
name turns up, has to be done to death. 
“Why trespass ye on the English side? 
Row-footed outlaws, stand! quo’ he: 
The never a word had Dickie to say, 
Sae he thrust his lance through his fause bodie.” 
As a matter of fact, not a single life seems to have been lost in the 
whole course of the affair, a rather unique circumstance in the 
records of Border turmoil. 

The grip of the whole story, its dramatic incidents, its appeal 
to the rough sense of Border justice, and its general acceptance by 
the people, as a supreme example of Border derring-do, cannot be 
better proved than by the fact that it was made the subject of 
no less than three distinct ballads. While all of these deal with 
the incidents of the rescue in a very similar manner, yet the poetical 
descriptions are so different that Sir Walter Scott in his “ Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border,” did not consider himself justified in re- 
garding them as three variants of one and the same ballad. In 
fact, he expressly stated that none of them judged as specimens 
of ballad poetry could be rejected as being merely borrowed from 
any of the others. 

To the historian of the period the raid on Carlisle Castle has 
assumed an importance largely due to the strained relations that 
followed in its wake, and nearly provoked an outbreak between 
the two countries. To him also it affords an admirable centre 
round which to group his picture of Border life and history during 
the closing years of the seventeenth century, at the precise moment 
when the rough and ready methods of a semi-civilised district were 
beginning to fade away before the rapidly approaching union of 
the two nations. 

To the student of human life the affair will also present much 
of value. It can tell him of men that were often brutal and vin- 
dictive but always genuine flesh and blood; men that were ever 
willing to take a risk for the sake of a friend; men who from the 
cradle to the grave invariably spent their hours in danger and 
their days in turbulence, but rarely ended their lives through the 
supreme failing of cowardice. 
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The old Border spirit was hard, nay impossible, to kill, and, 
although a great and material improvement took place in the man- 
ners and customs of the Borderers after the union of the Crowns, 
many were left to regret the passing of the good old times. The 
most irreconcilable of these were formed into a body of troops that 
found a fitting leader in Buccleuch, when they spent their energy 
“in the Belgick wars.” The Border counties were disarmed, and 
none but gentlemen of rank and repute were permitted to retain 
their weapons. This remedied the evil of lawlessness for the time, 
but the root remained to sprout again during the civil war, and it 
was not finally uprooted until the Border smuggling of the early 
years of the last century died a lingering death. 

And what a training-ground was the Borderland for the man- 
liest of virtues. It was a hard country, and it bred a hard people, 
whose code of honour was plentifully sprinkled with blood, but 
never besmirched with hypocrisy. They had, if history does not 
belie them, every vice save that of faithlessness, and none of the 
virtues save that of personal courage. After all, however, that was 
a good deal to boast of. They were anathema alike to the Scottish 
King and the English Queen, and, to do them justice, they accepted 
the situation with fortitude, mingled with ferocity. 


CHARLES MENMUIR, M A. 








AN IRISH VIGNETTE. 


AT Mount Barry, near Barrytown, lived Colonel de Barry. Few 
people knew of what he was Colonel, as his military life had been 
over for a good many years, and fewer still liked to ask, there being 
an impression abroad that there was something bogus about it, or 
something peculiar; possibly he had served in a foreign army, of 
which the less said the better. Certainly he had been away from 
Barrytown for quite a long time, off and on, in his youth, and he 
appeared to be familiar with Mexico—to people who had never 
been there ; also with the mysterious small countries in the neigh- 
bourhood of Turkey, which looked suspicious. 

He was an adventurer bofn and bred, said his friends; others 
thought he lacked the necessary courage, but this, if it were true, 
was due more to the spasmodic nervousness of a mercurial tem- 
perament than to cowardice in the ordinary sense of the word. He 
was not of those who pertinaciously cling to sinking ships. 

He was unstable, but reputed kind, and very popular among 
his tenants ; more, it may be surmised, on account of a ready plea- 
santness of tongue, which appealed to their Irish natures, and 
willing promises of future good, than for any actually rendered 
benefits. 

His age was buried in the obscurity of the past, as in a less 
careless, time-ignoring country it could never have been. Probably 
he did not even know it himself; not that it would have affected 
the opinion of others if he had done so, for his word could not be 
accepted without reservations on that or any point. 

He had been married once, in a far-away era. His wife left 
him after a few years of misery and went to live in England among 
her own crthodox people, taking with her the only child of the 
marriage, a boy. In six or seven more years she died, and the 
colonel commemorated the event characteristically by abstaining 
without notice from the hair-dye he had been in the habit of using, 
which irksome custom he had lately been wondering how to break 
away from without undue eccentricity. Thus it will be seen that 
he possessed the happy national faculty of turning the accidents of 
fortune to good account. It is great to compel fate, but it is more 
adroit to coincide with it. 
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By this one timely act he melted many credulous hearts, 
passing as one who, for many years, has nursed a secret grief and 
now is broken irrecoverably. Even his subsequent behaviour failed 
to dispel the illusion. 

He really did mourn quite sincerely, but transiently, in spite of 
his presence of mind about the detail of his toilet. Indeed, he 
was nothing if not consistently sincere always, but no one is so 
apt to be misjudged as an inconstant nature who is true to his own 
vagaries. In a few days, however, reaction set in, and he went to 
Cork races to recover himself; it is also said that the following 
Sunday evening he was seen to pause in passing a cross-roads 
dance. and lead out a pretty peasant girl for an unaccustomed 
round. 

The child was brought up in England by the dead Mrs. de 
Barry’s family. Once, when he was about fourteen, he spent some 
months with his father at Mount Barry for the sake of the pure 
country air. There never was air so balmy and clear as that of the 
South-West of Ireland. 

On this visit the colonel’s picturesque vocabulary and a certain 
weird grimness of story-telling fascinated the bey; as did also 
the half-savage life, the riding and shooting, attended by ragged, 
barbaric retainers ; the otter-hunts and fishing; and, at night, the 
cards. 

The colonel, when the mood was upon him, could tell tales of 
adventure, or sometimes tales of love, with a rudely eloquent 
charm, and the convincing enthusiasm of one who believes im- 
plicitly in the truth of what he is saying for at least the moment 
of saying it. He had the gift of seizing with wild simplicity on 
the vital forces of incident; the superfluous did not exist for him, 
but he could create afresh for himself every day, out of the thinnest 
material, the romance essential to his life. 

The world would have considered many of his stories unsuited 
to boyish ears, but then it would have failed to understand them. 
His utter unconsciousness and absence of intention were so patent 
to the sympathetic soul ; he took the world as he found it, without 
criticism. 

Sometimes a shudder-creating tale of the supernatural would 
thrill the boy’s nerves, and send them both to bed shaking with 
fear; but oftener the colonel’s desire for his own comfort kept 
them to lighter topics. Humour was his strong point: not the 
verbal infelicities of the North and East of Ireland, but the grim, 
untamed humour of Munster, which often lies so perilously near 


This holiday at an end the boy was received home with a vow 
from his grandmother never to let him cross the Irish sea again, 
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he had become so strangely emancipated; and the colonel’s in- 
constant spirit having already chafed at the unaccustomed tie, no 
attempt was made at further intercourse between them. 

So the old man was left, as he best preferred to be, to his wild 
and rather dreary loneliness—neither loved nor honoured, but a 
good deal liked—or, at least, tolerated, as one tolerates those whom 
one has come to accept, but not to consider. 

He rarely met ladies now, but those whom he did meet still 
admitted his power of pleasing. He has been known to talk to a 
girl of sixteen whose grandmother ard he had been young together, 
and make her wish she had been born two generations earlier, just 
to have known him in his palmy days. Previously, he had assured 
the grandmother (who still retained traces of bygone charm, or the 
beauty-adoring colonel it is to be feared would have forgotten her), 
that the girls of the present day were not to be compared, “ no, 
not compared, faith,” with those of their own time; and then find- 
ing that the grand-daughter was by, and listening, and not un- 
attractive, he turned to her with a quite irresistible apology, ex- 
plaining that the difference was, of course, in him alone, because he 
was an old man; meanwhile his glance told, with that judicious 
candour which is known as chivalry, that he was not too old to 
recognise his fallacy when it was brought home to him. 

From the old lady (whom he addressed constantly as “ My 
dear girl”), I learned that he had been the hero of many tender 
episodes and had broken innumerable hearts. I gathered that she 
personally was not unqualified to speak on the matter. She was 
seventy-one, and owned to it. A little child was standing by. He 
laid his hand on its head. “Ah, Kitty,” he said, “ ye’ll soon be 
seventy-one!” He was illiterate and ignorant to a degree, and 
dogmatic in his ignorance—I who write have heard him assert as an 
indisputable fact that ostriches came from Austria, hence their 
name—but he had read his Byron to some purpose, and could 
quote single lines of that misguided poet in a manner to reduce (or 
elevate) any woman to a state of romantic emotion. 

It will be seen that all his qualities were of the kind to render 
him more popular in the great world than in the home circle. 

Among the farmers and peasants he was looked upon as a 
small king, who could do no wrong. They were loyal to him, 
aggressively so, even to the point of lying, and no doubt, if advis- 
able, stealing for him. When driving out miles away from home 
he appeared to know nearly every peasant he met, and those whom 
he did not knew knew him, and took in good part his inquisitive 
inquiries as to whom they were, where from, where going and 
upon what business, their ages, employment and domestic con- 
cerns. It was his boast, and no idle one, that he understood the 
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nature of the humble Irish better than anyone in the kingdom. He 
would stop a passing car with a spavined, rickety horse, and cry, 
“Tell me now, where did ye buy ——-?” (The blank being filled 
by the name of some famous race-horse). “I thought had 
been bought by a French Count. He's as good as any horse that 
ye can see, there’s not a doubt of it. Would ye take £25 for him, 
now?” “Faith, and I would, yer honour,” the man would answer, 
grinning. “And would ye take 25/- for him?” would be the 
Colonel’s parting question, as he drove away. It is humour of this 
simple kind which unites class and class in the unfortunate island, 
and averts the consequences of a philanthropic legislation. 

Once, having travelled by rail to Ballincrea, and missed the 
only return train, he wandered into the little town wondering how 
to reach home that night. Finding several cars standing outside a 
spirit-shop he, with a sudden inspiration, jumped on to one, lashed 
up the horse, and covered the ten miles home at a round trot. In 
the gathering dusk there was no danger that either he or the car 
would be recognised, even should he meet with a body of that 
model force, the constabulary of Ireland. In the early morning, 
he thought, after giving the animal a good feed and rest (he was 
not inconsiderate to horses), he would turn it adrift to find its own 
way home. 

But what was his horror on reaching the stable-yard and lights 
to find that the car contained a coffin! He had inadvertently 
broken in upon a funeral party, and removed the leading feature of 
the occasion, whilst the driver and mourners, according to use and 
wont, took a protracted “dropeen.” It was shocking! It was 
sacrilegious! With presence of mind worthy of a better cause he 
prepared and administered a comforting bran mash—fortune 
favouring him in so far that the kitchen and yard had been tem- 
porarily vacated for some more festive spot—and after covering 
the horse’s back carefully, as he had found it, led it all harnessed 
as it was into a neighbouring clover field, which the absence of any 
gate made accessible from the road. Detained by the sweetness 
of the herbage it stayed there until the next morning, when it was 
found by one of the amazed and horrified “ boys,” who informed 
the authorities of the discovery in his field; and beyond a repri- 
mand to the original driver for his gross carelessness in neglecting 
such a charge nothing came of the matter. Such it is to be, like 
Czsar’s wife, above reproach. 

Though careless, and living for the day only, Colonel de Barry 
had not the extravagances that an Englishman of the same calibre 
would have*had. The Irish have not so high a standard of the 
constitution of necessities. When short of ready money he would 
sell his horse and drive a jennet with all the pleasure in life. He 
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would burn turf preferably to coal, when an Englishman would not 
allow even preference to over-rule his prejudice against peasant 
practices. 

A number of servants may be kept comparatively inexpensively 
in a district where wages are low and often unpaid, liveries eccen- 
tric, domestic training at a discount, and life sustainable on the 
produce of the soil; still, in spite of these natural advantages it 
must be owned that the colonel’s financial matters did not improve, 
as such matters have a way of not improving when quite dis- 
regarded. His hospitality was boundless, and much imposed on 
by ne’er-do-weels of any class. His kitchen and dining room were 
the respective havens of poachers and more regular sportsmen ; 
but, as generally happens under like circumstances, his friendship 
was unsought except by those whose worthiness of it fate had 
decided never to put to the test by the power to return it in 
practical form. 

The events of one sporting day—almost his last—are 
characteristic. 

He started with the local doctor for some shooting, and waited 
outside a cabin whilst the dottor, uniting business with pleasure, 
attended a case within. 

Growing impatient at the delay he at length followed his friend 
and found him engaged upon one of the most unsuitable cases 
imaginable at which an outsider could intrude, but with the re- 
source and sympathy of his race he counselled and assisted without 
a conscious thought of the unconventionality of the proceeding. He 
was much struck by the appearance of a nun, who was also at- 
tending there, of whom he inquired much respecting the conventual 
life, and went to his day’s shooting with his imagination fired by 
the pathos of self-denying devotion—in a good-looking woman. 

Later in the day, his head being still in the clouds, he fell into 
a bog, from which he was rescued by a brigand-like gamekeeper. 
After thanking him most profusely the colonel explained that he 
had lost his purse in the bog, but would remember the man next 
time he met him in the village ; yet the same day on the way home 
he most unnecessarily presented a half-crown to a peasant girl, to 
re-assure her that he was not a tramp, for which in the gloaming 
she had mistaken him. There are people who look upon money 
as a means of pleasure, but never of payment. 

The doctor did all the killing that day, the colonel being past 
it; indeed, this was his last year at any sport. 

Caught in a storm late in the autumn he came home strangely 
feeble and shaking, and secretly very much alarmed. His house- 
- keeper gave him Job’s comfort by remarking that he was an old 
man, and this life, in the nature of things, couldn’t last for ever. 
“T wish it could,” he said; “I wish to God it could never end!” 
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Though brought up in the strict Protestantism current among 
the upper class in Ireland, he had always been on better terms with 
the priest than with his own parson. Roman Catholicism, he main- 
tained, was the natural religion of the country; maintained it per- 
haps more from perversity than conviction, with no active result, 
for he had not been inside the door of a church for years. Now 
he longed for, but feared, a ghostly adviser. 

For days he kept about, doggedly refusing to be ill and refus- 
ing to be old; but one evening he was perceptibly worse, and the 
house-keeper, taking matters into her own hands, sent to the con- 
vent for a nursing-sister. She came, and found him in bed in his 
clothes in a fireless room, unshaven since many days. 

She gave him a soothing draught, which he took from her with 
a shaking hand, quavering, from pitiable distrust in his hold on 
life, and everything, and everyone, “ Will it poison me?” but drink- 
ing it with the faint hope of the dying. 

Next day the priest was sent for, and at night the colonel 
passed away from the life he had found so pleasant. 

His body was laid with rites of Rome in a churchyard such as, 
perhaps, no other country calling itself Christian could, or would, 
show... It is up in the hills, away from any village, and the peasants 
cross themselves when they have to pass it by. The church, un- 
used since the Disestablishment, has fallen into ruin, and the bury- 
ing-ground, never enlarged, is now a charnel place. Graves have 
been dug in graves, and the bones of yesterday dislodged for the 
body of to-day; grey stones are overthrown, and ghastly skulls of 
what once was held sacred lie exposed to view beside their broken 
coffins. Bones in the ruined church, human bones across the path! 
—-a place of horror which warm life shudders to see. 

It is the home of the forgotten dead. 


GLADYS JONES. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


The Report of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 
for the year ending June 30th, 19101, contains many scientific 
points of interest, and indicates an activity and vitality that many 
older institutions may well envy. American public bodies are 
fortunate in receiving munificent donations from private individuals, 
and it must be admitted that, on the whole, good use is made of 
the means thus rendered available for scientific research. As an 
instance, we may mention the Smithsonian African Expedition, in 
charge of Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, which has resulted in the 
discovery of a large number of species new to science. We have 
already referred to some of these, and have now received a further 
list of no less than eleven new species and one new genus of in- 
sectivorous mammals, chiefly related to the shrew family. Ten 
new species of African birds are also described, but not illustrated. 

Among the matters of more general interest dealt with in the 
report, may be mentioned the Bibliography of Aeronautics, and the 
report on the Astrophysical Observatory. The work of this im- 
portant observatory has now been brought to such a degree of 
accuracy that the absolute scale of heat radiation from the sun can 
be measured within three parts in 1,000. There are few things in 
nature that affect the well-being of the human race to such an 
extent as the amount of heat transmitted to the earth from the 
sun, and we must feel grateful to the Smithsonian Institution for 
having thrown so much light on a very difficult subject. 


The publications of the University Tutorial Press are growing 
in importance from year to year, as their conciseness and accuracy 
become more generally recognised. The last volume published is 
on “Chemistry for Matriculation,” by G. H. Bailey and H. W. 
Bausor. A smaller work, under a somewhat similar title has met 
with such a demand that Mr. Bausor has undertaken its complete 


1. Report of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution for 1910. 
Washington: Government Printing Office. 1910. 

2. “Chemistry for Matriculation. By G. H. Bailey and H. W. Bausor. 
London: W. B. Clive. 1910. 
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revision. The result is a volume that cannot fail to be of the 
greatest use to students of chemistry. In the experimental part, 
especially, much new matter has been inserted, and it is experi- 
mental work that best fixes chemical facts in the mind of the 
student. The classification of the subject matter is clear and 
simple, and a good index materially facilitates reference by the 


student. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


“The Common Sense of Political Economy, Including a Study 
of the Human Basis of Economic Law,”1 by Mr. Philip H. Wick- 
steed, “is intended primarily as a popular but systematic exposi- 
tion of the ‘ marginal’ theory of Economics.” The author makes 
no claim to originality or priority. He is not concerned with the 
historical side of this theory, but with the question of what are the 
main applications of that theory inevitably demanded by the facts. 


“In the ordinary course of our lives, we constantly,” says Mr. Wick- 
steed, in his Introduction, “consider how our time, our energy, or 
our money, shall be spent. That is to say, we decide between 
alternative applications of our resources of every kind, and endea- 
vour to administer them to the best advantage in securing the 
accomplishment of our purposes, or the humouring of our inclina- 
tions.” In other words, everyone habitually weighs apparently 
heterogeneous objects of desire against each other, and makes his 
choice according to the strength of his desire, and the terms upon 
which it can be obtained. All those objects are weighed in the 
balance and compared, whether they can be procured for money or 
not, may thus be ideally arranged on a scale of relative significance 
in our minds. Their value may, and indeed generally is, expressed 
in terms of money. For instance, even when there is no longer 
any possibility of selection, a man may say, “I would rather have 
lost £20,” when he has forgotten a promise which it seems heart- 
less not to have kept. Thus, all heterogeneous impulses and ob- 
jects of desire or aversion, which appeal to the individual, whether 
material or spiritual, personal or communal, present or future, actual 
or ideal, may all be regarded as comparable with each other, for we 
all, as a matter of fact, constantly compare them, weigh them 
against each other, and decide which is the most desirable. 


1. “The Common Sense of Political Economy, including a Study of the 
fluman Basis of Economic Law.” By Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. London: 
Macmillan and Co., Limited. 1910. 
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This work, then, is a study of the organisation of industry and 
commerce in its bearing upon social problems and upon human 
life. The author approaches these problems from the field of 
domestic and personal administration, since this is the field with 
which we are all most familiar. The author treats his subject 
throughout the book in a popular manner, and his illustrations, as 
a rule, are of the simplest and commonest nature. But in working 
out his propositions, he employs diagrams and mathematics. This 
is quite right and proper in a scientific study, but will certainly not 
appeal to the general reader. This method may be necessary in 
the author’s opinion, but he takes a somewhat optimistic view of the 
average intelligence if he imagines that such a book could ever be 
regarded as a “popular exposition of the marginal theory of 
economics.” 


In a paper read before the Animals’ Protection Society’s Con- 
gress, held in London in July, 1909, and now published under the 
title of “ Sport,”2 Mr. G. G. Greenwood, M.P., discusses the problem 
from the ethical point of view of the duty of mankind to abstain 
from all practices which involve cruelty to the lower animals. By 
“cruelty,” Mr. Greenwood means “the unjustifiable infliction of 
pain.” By “sport,” Mr. Greenwood, of course, means “blood 
sports.” The worship of “sport” Mr. Greenwood estimates at its 
true value. He is undoubtedly right when he says that as thought 
and civilisation advance it will be recognised that to seek pleasure 
in the hunting of any animal to its death is unworthy of a thinking 
and humane man. Upon this view, even the national and time- 
honoured sport of fox-hunting stands condemned. For the lesser 
sports of pigeon shooting, rabbit coursing, and otter hunting, no 
person of average intelligence and feeling can have anything but 
contempt and loathing. 


“The Teaching of Inhumanity,”3 by Miss Emily Cox, M.A,, is 
a powerful plea for the mitigation of those brutalising influences 
which are commonly allowed to affect the minds of the very young 
through the carelessness of those charged with their supervision. 
Children are not naturally cruel to animals, but are rendered callous 
by environment and custom. As Miss Cox truly says, the march 
of humanitarianism is slow, and we need feel no surprise at its 
slowness when we recognise how little thought is bestowed upon 
the teaching of its principles, and when every new generation is 
familiarised as soon as possible with those painful practices which 
have cauterised the sensibilities of the last. 


2. “Sport.” By G. G. Greenwood, M.P. London: Animals’ Friend 
Society. 1910. 

3. “The Teaching of Inhumanity.” By Emily Cox, M.A. London: 
Animals’ Friend Office. 1910. 
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THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Doubtless many of our readers are familiar both with Prof. 
Richard Moulton, and with his admirable work on “The Literary 
Study of the Bible.”! For such, we need only report that a cheaper 
edition of the book has now been issued. Those who have not 
yet had the good fortune to meet with the book will be interested 
to learn that it is—in our experience—unique of its class, as well 
as full of excellent and useful matter, and sufficiently large (570 
closely printed pages) to bring under review, more or less in detail, 
all the books of the Old and New Testaments and Apocrypha. In 
half-a-dozen sections it treats of The First Principles of Biblical 
Literature, the Lyric Poetry of the Bible, Biblical History and Epic, 
Biblical Literature of Rhetoric, Philosophy of the Bible (or “ Wis- 
dom” Literature), and Biblical Literature of Prophecy. 


The author believes that, even in these days, it still “comes to 
most people as a novelty to hear that the Bible is made up of 
epics, lyrics, dramas, essays, sonnets, philosophical works, histories, 
and the like.” He has nothing here to do with such things as the 
“Higher Criticism ”—“ literary investigation stops short at the 
question what we have in the text of the Bible, without examining 
how it came to us.” The author, nevertheless, quite justly contends 
that “Biblical criticism . . is, not infrequently, vitiated in its his- 
torical contentions by tacit assumptions as to the form of the text 
such a literary examination might have corrected.” The aid 
afforded to a full appreciation of the text is well shown by an 
introductory model literary analysis of the book of Job. He thinks 


“It is surely good that our youth, during the formative period, 
should have displayed to them, in a literary dress as brilliant 
as that of Greek literature—in lyrics which Pindar cannot sur- 
pass, in rhetoric as forcible as that of Demosthenes, or con- 
templative prose not inferior to Plato’s—a people dominated 
by an utter passion for righteousness, a people whom ideas of 
purity, of infinite good, of universal order, of faith in the 
irresistible downfall of all moral evil, moved to a poetic passion 
as fervid, and speech as musical, as when Sappho sang of love, 
or Aéschylus thundered his deep notes of destiny.” 


The book is equally interesting to all classes of purely literary 
students, whether orthodox or rationalistic. 


1. “The Literary Study of the Bible: An Account of the Leading Forms 

of Literature erg in the Sacred Writings.” Intended for English 

d dy a M.A. (Cambs.), Ph.D. (Penna), late eo 

sity Extension Lecturer ambs.), Prof. Eng. Lit., University of Third 
and Cheaper Edition. fonder Pitman and Sons, Ltd. 
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Prof. Milton Vance’s book of about eighty octavo pages, en- 
titled “ Beitrage zur Byzantinischen Kulturgeschichte,”2 is the out- 
come of the happy thought of illustrating the manners and customs, 
the ordinary life, of the people of the Byzantine empire in the 
Fourth Century, A.D., by extracts from the voluminous writings of 
St. John Chrysostom. The Dedication and Foreword are in Eng- 
lish, but the book is written in German, and was printed at Jena, 
where the author appears to have graduated in 1906. It was 
originally compiled as the dissertation “presented to the Philo- 
sophical Faculty of the University of Jena for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy,” and the thesis was suggested by the late Prof. 
Gelzer, one of the highest German authorities on Byzantine His- 
tory. We have examined the. book with much interest, and con- 
gratulate the author on the way in which he has carried out his 
task. Thirteen chapters deal with all the several branches of pub- 
lic and private life; and copious footnotes make it easy for those 
who wish to do so to refer to Chrysostom’s text for the originals 
of the passages quoted. The book is apparently exhaustive, while 
it is carefully condensed. We found it impossible to refrain from 
smiling, when we read that, even in the Fourth Century, Chry- 
sostom had occasion to plead indulgence for preachers who preached 
other men’s sermons! 


Mr. Pearce’s memoir of “ Robert Henry Hadden,”3 with a num- 
ber of selected sermons, forms a book which will be specially wel- 
come to the many in London to whom Hadden ministered, either 
at St. George’s-in-the-East with Harry Jones, or at St. Botolph’s, 
Bishopsgate, with William Rogers, or later at St. Mark’s, North 
Audley Street. He seems to have been equally at home, and 
equally appreciated, both in the East and in the West; and it is 
not surprising that his sudden death at the age of 55, in the midst 
of an exceptionally useful career, should have been followed by the 
formation of a Hadden Memorial Committee. The present volume 
has been sent out by this Committee, “as part of their tribute to 
a friend who showed a genius for friendship, and who, as his ser- 
mons reveal, had also a message for a wider circle.” An examina- 
tion of the selected sermons leaves no doubt in our mind that the 
“message” referred to in this quotation will reach a considerably 
“wider circle” than that of the preachers’ own parishioners. Mr. 
Hadden was successful, not merely as a preacher, but also as a 


2. “Beitrage zur Byzantischen Kulturgeschichte, am Ausgange des IV. 
ahrhunderts, aus den Schriften des Johannes Chrysostomos.” Von Rev. J 
ilton Vance, D.Ph. (Jena), Prof. Wooster University, Ohio, U.S.A. Jena: 

G. Neuenhahn. : ; 

3. “Robert Henry Hadden: Selected Sermons.” With Memoirs by the 
Rev. G. H. Pearce, M.A., Vicar of Christ Church, Newgate Street. With 
Portrait. London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 
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citizen, and left his mark upon all the spheres of public activity in 
which a conscientious and right-minded priest feels it his duty to 
make his influence felt. 


The “Transactions of the International Swedenborg Con- 
gress,”4 held in connection with the Centenary of the London 
Swedenborg Society, make up an exceptionally interesting volume 
which appeals, not only to theological disciples of Swedenborg, but 
also to philosophers and scientists generally. The broad marvel- 
lousness of the great visionary’s character becomes more and more 
conspicuous as the vast mass of his writings—published and un- 
published—is examined and understood. In popular estimation, 
he is still chiefly the founder of a new visionary theology ; but for 
some time increasing attention has been given to the scientific 
labours of the first fifty or sixty years of his life. It is probable, 
indeed, that in the future his theology will gradually cease to in- 
terest many outside of the ranks of metaphysical students, while 
his scientific works will be increasingly studied. It is difficult to 
believe that, in the first half of the eighteenth century, a man was 
writing work after work in which he was propounding ideas that 
could not be thoroughly understood or appreciated until late in the 
nineteenth century. As the reader passes on from article to 
article, in this volume of “ Transactions,” he ceases to wonder that 
Swedenborg has been called “the greatest physicist and theo- 
sopher that ever was born,” and that he has been styled “The 
Aristotle of the North.” Before either modern chemistry or modern 
geology can be said to have existed, and when instruments of pre- 
cision were still crude in their construction, Swedenborg arrived, 
more or less accurately, at a number of conclusions which sub- 
sequent research has strikingly verified. It is, consequently, not 
surprising that he was also a prolific inventor. In America, an 
application for a patent for a new stove was recently refused be- 
cause it was discovered that Swedenborg had devised a similar 
stove two hundred years before! He “invented an incipient steam 
engine and a magazine air-gun.” The President of the Congress 
tells us also that another discovery “is spoken of as a machine by 
which anyone who did not know music, and had the notes before 
him, could play. What is that but a pianola? He invented a 
submarine destroyer. . . He sketched the plan of a flying machine.” 
Such inventions as these, however, were but as the recreations of a 
marvellous life. He anticipated many of our ideas in physics and 
chemistry; he was one of the first to suggest the real origin of 


4. “Transactions of the International Swedenborg ee, held in con- 
s Cen 


nection with the Celebration of the Swedenborg Society , London, 
om 4th to 8th, 1910.” London: The Swedenborg Society, 1, Bloomsbury 
treet. 
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fossils. | He anticipated Buffon, Kant, Laplace, and others, in 
enouncing the nebular theory of the origin of the solar system. He 
showed, as one of his expositors says, “that however desirable the 
finest apparatus may be, the scientific imagination is the essential 
factor of all real advance.” No less marvellous, in fact, more mar- 
vellous, are his achievements in physiology, especially the physio- 
logy of the brain. He it was who discovered that “it is the sur- 
face of the cerebrum, the grey cortex of the brain, which serves as 
the material basis of psychical phenomena, not only for conscious 
perceptions, but for voluntary impulses to motion.” But we must 
refrain. We have touched only the first section of the “ Transac- 
tions,” that on Science; the two others, on Philosophy and Theo- 
logy, we leave untouched, and content ourselves with saying that 
anyone who wishes, at little pains, to get a good idea of Sweden- 
borg’s greatness, may do so by studying these “ Transactions.” 


We can do little more than mention three little books of an 
abstruse character. “Prolegomena to Theism,” by “Justus” 
(Kellogg Co., New York), is an introduction to an exposition of 
Theism which is in preparation. In the first part on Logic, we 
are told that the fundamental laws of logic are the laws of the 
logical principle, of the logical process, and of the logical effect. 
These have respectively the categories of obsoluteness, objectivity, 
and causality; the categories of relativity, subjectivity, and 
finality; the categories of definibility, negativity, and posi- 
tivity. The second part, on Ontology, discusses Submanence, 
which is “the proto-typical subsistence of entity . . . the absolute, 
transcendent and eternal majesty of God,” and has three essences, 
Eternal Dignity, Eternal Truth, and Eternal Love, each of which 
has three laws; Immanence, the eternal actual origin of the soul, 
with its three forces, the will, the intellect, and the sentiment, each 
of which has three psychic forms; and Extramanence, or the 
“entitative substance of nature, which constitutes the external 
organ and expression of the eternal operation of submanence 
throughout the total entity.” The three forms of Extramanence— 
nature, process, and effect—have respectively the three funda- 
mental forces of automatic energy, process-energy, and effect- 
energy; the three normative forces of quantity, time, and space ; 
and the three phenomenal forces of matter, quality of matter, and 
form of matter. 


“An Aspect of Eternal Truth,” by “T. R. U. E.” (Stead, 
Danby, and Co., London), “has been written with the desire to 
impress upon the mind of the reader the idea that man and the 
phenomenal universe are one, and not two; and that all material 
appearances are the creation of the One Infinite Mind /hrough all 
lesser minds, and not apart therefrom. . . . When we fully awaken 
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and realise our infinite powers, which are latent within us now, we 
shall not only understand, but direct all phenomena.” 


“The Spirit of God in the Universe,” by Alexander Inrig 
(William Briggs, Toronto), is a curious little production, teaching 
that, as the Bible tells us, the world is enclosed in a crystalline icy 
sphere, which floats in a water-filled space (the great deep), and so 
on. The author’s scientific knowledge is quite up to date, but his 
use of that knowledge is as peculiar as it is ingenious. “The 
moons turn the planets on their axes. The planets turn the sun 
on its axis. The heavenly bodies always have a sufficient number 
of attendant bodies to turn them on their axes as rapidly as the 
safety of the body demands.” The author objects that “theoretical 
science tells us it [ether] fills all space, and asks us to receive this 
teaching without giving the slightest proof in its favour. It re- 
quires far more faith to believe this than the Bible story.” 

Notices of several important philosophical works are again 
unavoidably held over. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


A new volume, by the learned and genial author of “ Arcady,” 
“The Coming of the Friars,” etc., is always welcome, to such of us 
as are interested in our countryside and its denizens, in the past or 
present. “Before the Great Pillage, with Other Miscellanies,”! 
treats of subjects as diverse as the “Baptism of Clovis,” and 
“Moles.” By the “Great Pillage” we are to understand the sup- 
pression of the monasteries, the spoliation of the parish churches, 
and the confiscation of the revenues of the guilds and hospitals— 
measures dictated by “the lust of gain in the spirit of Cain,” and 
which brought untold sufferings on the aged and infirm. Had 
Edward VI., Dr. Jessopp tells us, lived a few years longer, the 
endowments of the secular clergy would have shared the same fate. 
Dr. Gasquet’s article on “The Layman in the Pre-Reformation 
Parish,” is in entire agreement with Dr. Jessopp’s contention, in 
his titular articles, that the whole upkeep of the parish church 
(apart from the chancel), the provision of vestments, lights, and 
other accessories of public worship devolved on the laity, and that 
the priest himself had little or no control in such matters. 


1. “Before the Great Pi » with Other Miscellanies.” By Augustus 
Jéssopp, D.D. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
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“Sidelights on the Court of France,”2 which now appears in a 
cheap edition, begins with the Ziaison of Diana de Poitiers with 
Francois I, and ends with the death of Richelieu, or, in other 
words, covers the period from 1523 down to 1645. For the pre- 
paration of this lively and amusing work Lieutenant-Colonel A. C. 
P. Haggard must have ransacked all the chrontgues scandaleuses 
of the XVI. and XVII. centuries. There is little in it with which 
students are not already acquainted, but the author makes his ap- 
peal to that wider section of the public which appreciates the pic- 
turesque side of history, the panoply of war, cabals of courtiers, 
and the lighter loves of princes. He possesses a marvellous skill 
in presenting incidents, and a style so light and attractive that in 
his hands the facts of history become as enthralling as a master- 
work of fiction. 


At first sight it appears strange that, in “Two Russian Re- 
formers,”3 Mr. J. A. T. Lloyd should have bracketed together men 
of such alien temperament, and with such diverse outlooks on life 
as Ivan Tourgenev and Leo Tolstoy. Both were reformers in their 
way ; undoubtedly “ The Annals of a Sportsman,” which records the 
whole life of the peasant population, led directly to the emancipa- 
tion of the moujik ; but it is still too early to forecast the ultimate 
effects of Count Tolstoy’s teaching. By far the greater part of this 
goodly and well-illustrated volume, is devoted to a synopsis of 
Tourgenev’s novels, showing how each was closely bound up with 
events in the author’s inner life. Mr. Lloyd has brought to his 
task a profound acquaintance with this part of his subject, and a 
brilliant power of psychological analysis, and we shall be greatly 
mistaken if his biography of Tourgenev does not become a standard 
work. The Tolstoy portion bears some signs of hurry, and, in 
many respects, is less satisfactory; but Mr. Aylmer Maude’s ex- 
haustive “ Life of Tolstoy ” will supply all that is here lacking. 


Mr. W. Law Mathieson is a recognised specialist in the domain 
of Scottish history, by reason of his “Politics and Religion in 
Scotland (1550—1695),” and his “Scotland and the Union.” In 
“The Awakening of Scotland,”4 he treats of the period 1747—1797 
with his accustomed thoroughness, beginning with “Scotland at 
Westminster at the time of the Militia Agitation,” then proceeds 
to describe the American War, the part played by Lord George 
Gordon in the No-Popery disturbances, the visit paid to Leith by 


2. “Sidelights on the Court of France.” By Lieutenant-Colonel Andrew 
C. P. Haggard, D.S.O. London: Stanley Paul and Co. 
3. “Two Russian Reformers.” By J. A. T. Lloyd. London: Stanley 
Paul and Co. 
. “The Awakening of Scotland.” By W. Law Mathieson. Glasgow: 
James Maclehose and Sons. 
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Paul Jones (whose real name, by the way, was John Paul), the 
notorious pirate. Scotland’s Political Awakening dates from the 
closing year of the XVIII. century. Oswald, Dempster, and Bute, 
of course, figure largely in these pages, and Carlyle is by no means 
neglected. Mr. Mathieson has much that is interesting to relate 
concerning the morals of the clergy. Unfortunately, it is impos- 
sible, within the limits of a short notice, to do more than scant 
justice to this comprehensive monograph. 


Mr. Charles Dalton has, in “George the First’s Army,”5 the 
first volume of which lies before us, continued his “ English Army 
Lists and Commission Registers, 1661—1714,” the date on which 
the first official “Army List” appeared. The early Georgian 
Papers in the Record Office are tied in bundles, according to their 
dates, and contain a rich and varied store of letters and memorials 
relating to the Jacobite Rising of 1715. Vol. I. covers the period 
from George’s Accession to the declaration of the War with Spain, 
and closes with a unique List of H.M.’s Train of Artillery in Ire- 
land, 1716. Full lists are supplied of the regiments serving in that 
country in 1715, with supplementary commissions to the end of 
that year. At the death of Queen Anne, the total strength of the 
Army in Great Britain amounted to 7,813. There were about 5,000 
on the Irish Establishment. George I. restored all the old regi- 
ments “broke” at the close of Anne’s reign, and reinstated Marl- 
borough Captain-General of the British Army, but, probably out 
of petty spite at his having refused to disclose his plan of cam- 
paign in 1708 to George Lewis, then commanding the Imperial 
Troops on the Upper Rhine, neglected to nominate him Lord 
Justice of the Kingdom. A reward of £100,000 was offered for 
the Chevalier St. George, should he land in the Kingdom. It is 
not generally known that, during the first few years of this peaceful 
reign, Britain was threatened by a Swedish invasion by 12,000 
Jacobite soldiers, and a Spanish Armada, and also that George I. 
offered to cede Gibraltar to Spain, at that time governed by Al- 
beroni. The notorious Madame Kielmansegge, Mr. Dalton informs 
us, was half-sister by blood to George I, being the illegitimate 
daughter of Lewis Augustus, Elector of Hanover, by Countess 
Platen. In 1716, two Companies of Artillery (now forming the 
Royal Regiment of Artillery), took the place of the “ trains ” raised 
in war time. We shall look forward with interest to the appearance 
of the second volume of this monumental work, which will bring 
events down to 1740. The illustrations, twenty in all, are remark- 
ably fine. 


5. “George the First’s Army.” Vol. I. By Charles Dalton. London: 
Eyre and Spottiswood. 
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The Battle of Bussaco was fought on the 27th of September, 
1810, between the British-Portuguese Army under Wellington and 
the French Army of Portugal under Masséna (Prince of Essling), 
when the latter was ordered by Napoleon “to drive the British 
leopard into the sea.” “Bussaco,”6 by Lieutenant-Colonel G. L. 
Chambers, late Commandant of the Madras Artillery Volunteers, 
is a most valuable contribution to military topography and tactics. 
In the narrative the author generally follows Napier. He poin‘s 
out that Professor Oman, in his work on the Peninsular War, is 
not free from errors when describing actual battles and battlefields. 
Colonel Chambers begins with the period preceding the battle, and 
illustrates his subject by fifty-three diagrams, seven maps, an elabo- 
rate appendix, and a complete index. Earl Roberts has testified 
his appreciation of this monograph dedicated to him. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


“The Hand of Diane,”! by Mr. Percy Hartley, is a stirring 
romance belonging to the days of Henry II. de Valois. De Conflans 
a Lutheran officer, after an absence of six years at the Polish Wars, 
meets, at a lonely inn, between Orleans and Blois, a masked lady, 
who reluctantly allows him to guide her through the flooded district 
to her mother’s chateau, where she is warmly welcomed, although 
it is occupied by strangers acting in the name of the king, who 
covets the place for his mistress, Diane de Poitiers. De Conflans’ 
opposition to the King’s will excites the enmity of Diane, who 
gets him into her power. Circumstantial evidence leads him to 
believe that she is none other than the masked lady with whom 
he had fallen in love at first sight. Under such circumstances 
marriage to her is unthinkable ; but he has sterner subjects to fill 
his mind. The denouement is both dramatic and unexpected. 
Admirers of “cloak and sword” fiction should certainly read “ The 
Hand of Diane.” 


6. “Wellington’s Battlefields, Illustrated: Bussaco.” By Lieutenant-Colone] 
G. L. Chambers. London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 


1. “The Hand of Diane.” By Percy Hartley. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 
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“The Third Wife,”2 by Mr. Herbert Flowerdew, is a sordid 
story, abounding with sensational incidents. Pretty Delia Cartonel, 
after undergoing imprisonment for a theft she had not committed, 
marries a gentleman who had stood in the dock on the charge of 
having poisoned his second wife, and was generally suspected of 
having thrown his first out of a window. He had learnt, before 
proposing to Delia, that she had been left a large fortune by the 
lady who had wronged her so cruelly. Assisted by a ruffianly ex- 
solicitor, he lost no time in setting to work to poison her. Need- 
less to say, their fiendishly cunning plans were thwarted by her 
long-lost lover, who came providentially on the scene on several 
occasions. 


“The Riding Master,”3 by Mr. Dolf Wyllarde, is a novel con- 
cerned mainly with the doings of the “smart set,” and can scarcely 
be said to have hero or heroine, but a very pronounced female 
villain in the person of a South American beauty of the panther 
type, who, although a baronet’s widow, allowed herself the license 
of a demi-mondaine while perpetrating an amazing fraud, the tem- 
porary success of which argued little for the acumen of the family 
solicitors. The titular hero is simply a well-mannered, kindly, 
honest specimen of his class, and the author deserves credit for 
not having made him a nobleman in disguise, or even an aristocrat 
with the bar sinister. The two most sympathetic characters are 
Mrs. Ainslie Devereux and little Lady “Sweetie”; the one a 
femme incomprise who finds consolation for her husband’s neglect 
in the society of a Guardsman, the other an enfant terrible, whose 
last recorded act of wanton mischief precipitates the denouement. 
“The Riding Master” is a brightly written story, which we can 
conscientiously recommend to those who care for fiction of the 
lighter sort. 


In spite of its dedication to ex-President Roosevelt, we hardly 
think that “ Rita’s” “ America—Through English Eyes,”4 will in- 
crease that clever lady’s popularity across the Atlantic, particularly 
in New York, of which city, except in the matter of restaurants, 
she has scarcely a good word to say. Its car-conductors are the 
rudest and dirtiest in the world; it has “a special college for the 
cult of the poster and electric sign”; Coney Island on Sunday 
evenings is an inferno of strident noises. The deferential polite- 


. “The Third Wife.” By Herbert Flowerden. London: Stanley Paul 
and Co. 

3. “The Riding Master.” By Dolf Wyllarde. London: Stanley Paul 
and Co. 

4. “America—Through English Eyes.” By “Rita” (Mrs. Desmond 
Humphreys). London: Stanley Paul and Co. 
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ness which one is accustomed to meet with in Europe from 
servants and shop assistants is, in that land of equality, sadly to 
seek. On the horrors of interviewing “Rita” has much to tell. 
She was greatly impressed by the stately buildings of Washington, 
and the intellectual lives of the Bostonian belles. Her admiration 
of the American womenfolk, their vivacity, charm, and exquisite 
taste in hats and gowns, is whole-hearted. The men, however, 
are generally ill-dressed and uninteresting, absorbed, for the most 
part, in the pursuit of making millions for their wives and daughters 
to spend. “Rita’s” criticisms, though severe, are not vitriolic. 
She made many friends in the States, and speaks warmly of Ameri- 
can hospitality. The most interesting chapters are those on Reli- 
gion and Marriage—between which the connection is not obvious. 
“ Rita’s” lively book makes lively reading, and her portrait, which 
serves for a frontispiece, will be welcomed by the many admirers 
of her works. 


The word beau conjures up memories of a time when men of 
fashion aimed at an elegance in dress that is altogether foreign 
to these drab days, “The Beau,”5 of which the second number is 
before us, is not, as its name would seem to imply, a quarterly 
devoted to the sartorial art, but to “ithe science of pleasure.” 
Printed on a special hand-made paper with deckled edges, illus- 
trated throughout with photogravures, and line-engravings, and 
bound in tasteful covers, it is a delight to the eye. The venture is 
entirely new in English journalism, but we recollect having seen 
something on similar lines, though on a much smaller scale, in 
France. Four stories in the present number are translated from 
Theophile Gautier, Guy de Maupassant, and an unnamed French 
author. The dominant note, however, is Greek: Greek vases, 
pottery, and selections from Anacreon and Sappho, accompanied by 
translations. Lightness of treatment and a dainty literary touch 
characterise these articles, and, in fact, everything in the book. 
There are two charming ballads set to music, which are a fitting 
pendant to “In the Land of the Surrenders.” We think the 
editor is ill-advised in adopting a scoffing and generally flippant 
tone toward Christian dogma, for the ideal beau, as a sworn fol- 
lower of Epicurus, can have no leisure or taste for polemics. 


“Plato: Crito and Euthyphro,”6 edited by Messrs. A. F. Watt 
and T. B. Mills, chiefly for assisting candidates for the Cape of 


5. “The Beau.” No. II. (First Edition). Published by the Proprietor at 
9, Clifford’s Inn, London. 

6. “Plato: Crito and Euthyphro.” Edited by A. F. Watt, M.A., and 
T. B. Mills, M.A. London: W. B. Clive. 
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Good Hope examination and the Cambridge Previous, conveys all 
the information needful to students preparing these dialogues for 
any pass examinations. The names of the editors are a guarantee 
that the task has been ably performed. A novel and most useful 
feature in this volume, which otherwise follows the general lines of 
the classics issued by the Tutorial Press, is the interleaved 
vocabulary. 
























“Livy, Book II., Chapters 1—50,”? edited by Messrs. J. F. 
Stout and A. J. F. Collins, will adequately meet the requirements 
of candidates for the London Intermediate Arts, 1912. The editors 
have conferred a boon on students by interleaving the Vocabulary. 
Like all editions of the Classics issued by the Tutorial Press, this 
is at once scholarly and eminently practical. 














“The Adolescent,” by Dr. J. W. Slaughter, is a small but 
valuable manual of Eugenics, a science still in its infancy. We 
iT are by no means prepared to endorse all the author’s views, but 
the following quotation testifies to his accuracy of observation. 
“As the adolescent feels himself gaining a slight mastery in the 
field of the humanities, he passes into a set of characteristic 
phases, and his tastes and attitudes become very modern; his 
hatred of Philistinism is unbounded ; he feels himself at the begin- 
ning of a new period in literary and artistic history ; the best taste 
is found in those productions most calculated to outrage the multi- 
tude ; wisdom is only to be exhibited in the clever paradox ; art is 
for art’s sake, and has no relation to morals, and its value is pro- 
portioned to the degree in which it exhibits this disparity.” Here 
we find the explanation of much that is crude and startling in 
present day literature, and some authors never pass beyond the 
stage of mental adolescence. 























“Love and Bissaker,”® by Mr. Wilfred L. Randell, is the story 
of a young man, brought up in the cramping atmosphere of a 
rigidly Puritanical home, who obtains a good berth in a London 
house of business. A cold letter from his commonplace fiancee 
nearly throws him into the arms of a siren called the “ Piccadilly 
Bi Girl,” but he escapes this temptation only to succumb to the charms 
ay of a grass-widow with a drunken, spendthrift husband in the back- 
i ground. This Madeleine Strachan is a sympathetic character and 
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the tragic death that awaited her after her return to America goes 
far to atone for her short Ziaison. The plot is novel, and the story 
well-constructed, but the denouement strikes us as being somewhat 
inconclusive. 


In “ A Lady of the Garter,”10 Mr. Frank Hamel, author of “A 
Woman of the Revolution,” has woven a stirring romance, the 
scenes of which are laid partly in England, partly in France, round 
the institution of the famous Order of Chivalry which will always 
be associated with the name of Edward III. Lady Kathleen, the 
daughter of a Northumbrian earl, accompanies her father -to 
Windsor, when he is bidden to attend the splendid ceremonies that 
marked the founding of the Most Noble Order of the Garter. Her 
mind had been fired from childhood with stories of chivalry. More 
from inexperience than coquetry, she bestows her colours on two 
knights, who forthwith fight desperately for the privilege of wearing 
them. Her heart goes out to the victor, a great nobleman; but 
no sooner is she married than the unsuccessful rival contrives that 
her husband should be sent out to the French War. After a time 
of weary waiting for news of him she sets out for France, and 
there gains the friendship of the Dauphin’s wife. This enables 
her to save her husband from being put to death. The misery of 


the French people touches her deeply, and, thanks to her efforts, 
peace is restored between the two countries. “A Lady of the 
Garter” is far above the usual run of historical fiction, being plea- 
santly written, full of incidents, and, in the main, reproducing the 
atmosphere of medieval chivalry. 


“Where Truth Lies,” by Mr. O. Madox Hueffer, is an amus- 
ing extravaganza. Truscott, who had lost his little fortune in the 
tea trade three years previous to the opening of the story, suddenly 
finds himself transformed from a poverty-stricken City clerk to an 
earl with a rent-roll of £50,000. He obtains a £1,000 cheque 
from his solicitors, but at an hour when the bank was closed. As 
his landlady refused to admit him until he had settled her bill, he 
wandered on to the Thames Embankment, and, bribed by a £5 
note from a stranger, boards a launch on a mysterious errand, is 
carried off to sea, falls overboard, and is rescued by a pretty girl in 
a boat drifting in a thick fog. She had run away from home under 
the mistaken impression that she was “ wanted” by the police for 
forgery. Truscott, to excite her sympathy and gain her hand, 


to. *A Lady of the Garter.” By Frank Hamel. London: Stanley Paul 
and Co. 

11. “Where Truth Lies.” By O. Madox Hueffer (Jane Wardle). London: 
Stanley Paul and Co. 
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pretends that he is the “ Burglar King.” His interview with her 
step-father, on the return from the honeymoon, is brimful of humour. 
Everything, of course, comes right in the end, but not before the 
young couple have experienced the trials and tribulations conse- 
quent on impersonation. The story acquires additional interest 
from the circumstance that the title-page reveals what had been 
long suspected in literary circles, viz., that “ Jane Wardle” was the 
pseudonym of Mr. Oliver Madox Hueffer. 


“The Man-Market,”!2 by Mr. Edgar Swan, is as sensational as 
its title would lead anyone to expect. Tom, a fine young fellow 
who had failed to get into Sandhurst, finds attached to his breakfast 
eggs an advertisement from a Russian farmer named Kornilof, 
offering an extensive grant of rich land to any stalwart young man 
who would come out and assist him in working his farms, together 
with the return of his travelling expenses. Tom’s application, to 
which his father had reluctantly consented, being favourably re- 
ceived, he starts for his destination armed with a Russian dictionary 
and phrase-book, which he studies to the best of his ability during 
the tedious journey. 


Korniloff made him welcome, but after supper Nancy—a lady 
who occupied a somewhat equivocal position in the homestead— 
tried in vain to put Tom on his guard. The next morning he 
found that his worthy host had sold him as substitute for a prisoner 
sentenced to Siberia. It would be unfair to the author to recount 
Tom’s sufferings and futile efforts to escape. Eric, alarmed at his 
silence, proceeds, accompanied by a Russian clerk, to Russia, and 
eventually effects the release of his twin brother. Finally, Kornilof 
is shot, Tom succeeds to his ill-gotten gains, marries Nancy, and 
purchases a big farm in her country. There is not a dull page in 
“The Man-Market.” 

“ The Justice of the King,”!3 by the author of “Shoes of Gold,” 
deals mainly with the strained relations between the young 
Dauphin and Louis XI, that cruel, suspicious monarch who brought 
Artois, Flanders, Picardy, Provence, Anjou, and Maine under sub- 
jection to the French Crown. Handsome Stephen La Mothe, 
poet and lutist, reluctantly undertakes, at the bidding of his guar- 
dian, the task of discovering for Louis whether the Dauphin is or 
is not plotting against his father. In spite of many obstacles, he 


12. “The Man-Market.” By Edgar Swan. London: Digby, Long, and 
Co. 

13. “The Justice of the King.” By Hamilton Drummond. London: 
Stanley Paul and Co. 
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gains the friendship of the lad, and protects him against Louis 
himself, who (Mr. Hamilton Drummond would have us believe) 
tries to rid himself of his son by means of a poisoned mask! A 
pretty love story relieves the gloom of sordid plots, and the rom- 
ance gains additional interest by the introduction into it of Francois 
Villon and tags from his lyrics. 


We have received from University Tutorial Press, “Vergil: 
Georgics,”14 edited by Messrs. A. Waugh Young, M.A., L.F.E. 
Plaistowe, M.A,, both of whom are Gold Medallists in Classics. 
Primarily intended for candidates for the London B.A., the edition 
will be found most useful in schools. Two admirable features of it 
are the chapters on the Risings and Settings of the Fixed Stars, 
and the Appendix dealing very fully with prosodical peculiarities. 


Readers of Westminster Review are necessarily familiar with 
the name of Mr. Charles Granville, whose dainty poems, allegories, 
etc., we have had the privilege of noticing. “Some Neighbours,”15 
is, as its sub-title declares, a collection of “Studies and Stories,” 
and the longest and most ambitious of theni tells “How Professor 
Lacroix found his soul,” by giving his soul to one who needed it. 
It is by no means an easy task to write a short story; but, in the 
volume before us, Mr. Charles Granville has succeeded admirably in 
doing so. While all are good, we would single out for notice, 
“John Walton ”—the artist-gardener who created for himself a 
dream-garden of ideal beauty, and had himself carried out into it 
when death approached. Mr. Granville’s humour is of that quality 
which perceives the sense of tears in human things. To those 
capable of appreciating fine literature we recommend “Some 
Neighbours.” 


In “ The Lion’s Skin,”16 the author of “ Life of Cesare Borgia,” 
has returned from history to romantic fiction with a historical 
setting. Sir Richard Evered, a self-exiled Jacobite, had loved in 
his youth Antoinette de Maligny, but his rival, now Earl of Oster- 
more, had betrayed and abandoned her. Sir Richard rescues her 
from starvation, and, when she dies, adopts her son, whom he calls. 
Justin Caryll, and purchases and settles on him his mother’s mort- 
gaged estate. Justin is despatched to England with a letter from 
the Pretender, in order to compromise Ostermore in the Stuart 


14.  Vergil: Georgics.” Edited by A. Waugh Young, M.A., and F. E. 
Plaistowe, M.A. London: W. B. Clive. 


15. ‘Some Neighbours.” By Charles Granville. London: Daniel. 
16. “The Lion’s Skin.” By Ragael Sabatini. London: Stanley Paul and 
Co. 
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cause. At the “Adam and Eve” at Maidstone, Justin is shadowed 
by a spy whilst intervening to prevent Hortensia Winthrop being 
decoyed into a mock-marriage by her scapegrace cousin, Lord 
Rotherly, who is Ostermore’s only son and heir. The Earl arrives - 
in hot pursuit, disowns his son, and invites Justin to his mansion 
overlooking Lincoln’s Inn Fields. There, shortly afterwards, Jus- 
tin, to protect Hortensia’s reputation, which has suffered from her 
escapade, is forced into a duel with Rotherby. He disarms his 
adversary, but returns him his sword, and, in reward for his magna- 
nimity, is stabbed in the back. Hortensia nurses him back to life, 
and returns his love. Rotherby then wants to marry the girl he 
had sought to ruin, and, in revenge, delates Justin to the Govern- 
ment, heedless that the latter’s arrest may bring his father to the 
scaffold. Sir Richard’s arrival in London precipitates the tragic 
crisis. The most remarkable feature in this tragic story is the 
polished and witty rejoinders with which Justin baffles his enemies. 
There is about the whole story an air of old-world urbanity, which 
renders it delightful reading. 





POETRY. 


“ Beowulf and the Finesburg Fragment ”! are found in a single 
MS. (Codex Vitellius A XV.), preserved in the British Museum, 
and which narrowly escaped destruction in the fire that ravaged Sir 
Robert Cotton’s collection before it was housed in its present quar- 
ters. Dr. John R. Clark Hall’s translation is based on Wyatt’s 
and the latest German critical editions of the text. It is furnished 
with a long and learned Introduction, copious notes, and a very 
full bibliography, together with twenty-five illustrations, one of 
which reproduces the Viking ship designed in Norway for the 
Chicago Exhibition. The author is of opinion that the Danish 


1. “Beowulf and the Finesburg Fragment: A Translation into Modern 
English Prose.” By John R. Clark Hall, M.A, Ph.D. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co. 
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Island of Zealand is the theatre of the events, and the poem itself 
anterior to the MS. by about 300 years. As to the vexed question 
as to whether it was the work of one or many authors, Dr. Hall 
concludes in favour of a single author, except for a few interpola- 
tions, who was nominally a Christian, a native of Anglia, and most 
probably a Mercian scop. Students of Early English will find a 
mine of information in this excellent edition. 


“Phocion: A Dramatic Poem, and Other Poems,”2 by Mr. E. 
A. Doyle, is a collection of mediocre poetry, which often: falls 
below, and never rises above, the dead level of minor verse. “In 
a Flower Gar ” seems to us about the least unsuccessful, but 
the effect of the concluding stanza is spoilt by the author making 
“T stray ” rhyme with “fine day.” A goodly number of verses were 
inspired by the Cuban War. 


Mr. Kipling has had scores of imitators, both in prose and 
verse, and the appearance of “Lyra Nigeriz ”3 proves that, in the 
latter respect, he is still a dynamic force. “The Leper,” with its 
refrain : 


Here through the livelong day I wail, 
Allah! Allah! 


In the shadows flung by the City gate, 
Allah! Allah! 


My fingers have gone, and my toes as well, 

And the leprous spots on my body swell, 

But Allah Eternal does all things well, 
Allah! Allah! Akbar! 


is pure Kiplingesque, and the poem itself, together with “ The Story 
of David,” and “ Last Post,” shows that Mr. E. C. Adams can write 
genuine poetry on occasion. Of his lighter pieces we like best, “A 
Passive Resister,” which tells of a dusky monarch who— 


“In point of sheer evasion he ran nearly neck for neck 
With the simple-minded statement of the East.” 


2. “Phocion: A Dramatic Poem, and Other Poems.” By E. A. Doyle. 
Published by the Author: Winchester, Ohio. 


3. “Lyra Nigerie.” By Adamu (E. C. Adams). London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 
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“ Paradise Lost ” describes how the advent of a meddlesome newly- 
married lady set by the ears all the officials in an easy-going settle- 
ment :— 


| “She said C’s language would disgrace 

A Liverpool long-shoreman, 

And D’s establishment would be 
Excessive for a Mormon.” 


The value of the book chiefly consists in the realistic touches which 
enable us to understand how life is lived in this swampy, mosquito- 
ridden, fever-stricken colony. 


The rights of Publication in any language are reserved. 
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